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In ancient Babylon, the astrologers... who 
charted the orbits of planets and mapped 
stars which modern men can see only thru 
instruments ... were so conscious of the 
harmful effect glare has on vision that they 
spent their days hidden in sunless temples 
and emerged only at night. 
Unfortunately, we who live in the 20th 
Century cannot avoid glare by hiding from 
it. We can only hope that the campaign re- 
scarch workers are waging against it will 
succeed . .. and in one important field it al- 
ready has! As a result of more than 6 years 
experiment, the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion has developed three printing papers 
whose surfaces help kill light reflections. 
Important to readers, this news is even 
more important to publishers. By minimiz- 
ing the glare of printed pages, these three 
papers Kleerfect’, Hyfect* and Rotoplate’ 
not only tend to increase the eye apy 
of editorial and advertising messages but 
also decrease the expense of printing them. 
For the selfsame process which makes pos- 


sible their freedom from glare also provides 
them witha perfect balance of the five qual- 


itics which determine the cost of printing: 
low cost in their class, high opacity, eco- 
nomical ink affinity, maximum contrast 
with printing inks, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, identical printing surfaces on both 
sides. Ask your paper merchant for proof. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Estab- 
lished 1872, Neenah, Wisconsin; Chi- 
cago, 8 S. Michigan Ave.; New York, 
122 E. 42nd St.; Los Angeles, 

510 West Sixth Street. 
This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, 


Hy fect or Rotoplate 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Sty pect 


K l nd LO YOote CYCI otop Late Loth atdes alike 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


KIMBERLY-CLARK PRINTING PAPERS 


Weaving and bobbing they come 
out of their corners. A crashing 


tight. Impact. Thud. A new 
champion. 


It's proper impact that makes a 
champion. It's the ability to de- 
liver a wallop with both mitts that 
turns the trick. And that goes for 
advertising as well as for prize 
fighting. 


In the Chicago market the daily 
Herald and Examiner and the 
Evening American offer advertis- 
ers a two-fisted wallop to their 
sales messages... offer advertis- 
ers a double barreled impact on 
an optional combination plan” 
that’s a knockout. Here are two 
great newspapers—each with a 
proved pulling power—that to- 


gether deliver more than 700,000 
circulation to provide coverage of 
the rich Chicago market. 


The Sunday Herald and Exam- 
iner is a heavyweight champ in 
its own right—a champ that de- 
livers your advertising with tell- 
ing impact to more than 950,000 
homes. 


*Optional Combination plan— 
circulation, 700,000 plus, rate one 
dollar a line. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER 
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“IEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager 
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Fish, Goats, Potatoes and Photos 


There was once a village repairman who tinkered with bicycles, 
sewing machines, roller skates, and any other contraptions you 
could put a name to. The sign over his shop read, “All Kinds 
of Turning and Twisting Done Here.” 


The home appliance division of General Electric Co. is think 
ing of painting that sign on its factory. If GE does not turn 
and twist, its products are most certainly put to new turns and 
fresh twists. Not long ago GE officials were talking about the 
proprietor of a roadside fried fish stand in upstate New York 
who used six GE washing machines to exercise his live trout to 
keep them from getting flabby. Next, they discovered a Connecticut 
goat farmer who used GE vacuum cleaners regularly on his horned 


and bearded flock. 


Now from San Antonio comes word of a GE clothes washer 
in the plant of Gimbel Manufacturing Co., largest maker of 
potato chips in the city. Says Owner Gus Gimbel, “We use the 
spinner of the machine for extracting the water from potatoes 
before cooking them into chips. Potatoes come out of the ex- 
tractor absolutely free of water and are never broken.” 


Mrs. Paul D. Wilson, of Danville, Ill., irons and presses 
clothes on her automatic flatplate ironer and also dries photo- 
graphic prints. “Drying large prints,” she says, “is a very slow 
operation. By using lintless blotters on both sides of the wet 
photograph, the prints can be dried very quickly on the ironer.”’ 


Nothing is too unusual for versatile GE appliances seems to 
be the moral. 


Pikloom 


C. W. Atkins, of Tacoma, Wash., used to be a mining engineer, 
and he has a master's degree to prove it. He is also the inventor 
of the “Pikloom,” a device for knitting wool, and he can prove 
he is a crackerjack even on such complicated stitches as the Cable, 
the Hesitation or the Diamond. 


Knitting in this country is almost entirely a feminine pursuit, 
but the “Wild Hielanders” of Scotland have demonstrated that 
hands that wield the claymore are equally adept with knitting 
needles, and they'll slit your weasand if you breathe the word 
“sissy.” Mr. Atkins, a veteran of mining camp rough-and-tumble, 
is no cream puff either. Women, however, are his patrons for 
the Pikloom, and he is learning a lot about them in marketing it. 


In the last 11 months, since introducing his gadget—which 
makes knitting about four times faster than by hands—alone— 
thousands of women have ordered the Pikloom by mail in response 
to magazine ads. As can be seen in the illustration, it is 33 inches 
long by thvee inches wide. 


There are two sections, each, fitted with 65 keys or nails over 
which the yarn is looped as it is woven. A celluloid-handled 
steel “pik’’ is used to lift yarn over the keys, which are num- 
bered to facilitate imparting instructions. On each end are stain- 
less steel plates, and thumb screws to adjust the opening in the 


loom. This opening determines the knitting’s tension, just as do 
differently sized needles in hand knitting. A stainless steel count- 
ing device keeps track of the number of rows knitted. 


Most women, according to Mr. Atkins, learn the swing of the 
Pikloom in 15 minutes, even those without previous experience. 
Further, the work done on it is all smoothly uniform, because 
the keys are set with mechanical precision. 


Not only did the erstwhile mining engineer write the Pikloom 
instruction book and other promotional material, but he had to 
knit a bit, jot down the procedure and work up a sketch to il- 
lustrate it. Each stitch is threaded differently and requires a cer- 
tain routine on the numbered keys. 


In response to inquiries from women who wish fuller infor- 
mation before ordering, the Pikloom Co. sends a “‘certificate,”’ 
which resembles a stock certificate.. It is an ingenious way to 
handle casual inquiries. To be valid, the certincate which is 
“issued for one Pikloom, price $3.95’—is to be returned to the 
company with that sum or a dollar deposit. A money-back guar- 
antee “if you’re not delighted” is added. 


There is also a space for checking “‘yes” or “no” to the ques- 
tion, “May we publish your name and photograph in magazines 
and newspapers, showing some article you have knitted on the 
Pikloom?’ Most women say “yes,” and they enclose a snapshot. 
When it appears in print, Mr. Atkins has another active word-of- 
mouth advertiser for his product. 


Mother zips on her Pikloom and daughter has a miniature 
model. 


Snow for Sale 


The State of California has made a greater success of selling 
sunshine and fresh air than most salesmen could ever hope for in 
merchandising something more tangible. And what California and 
its businessmen have done for California oranges everyone knows. 


But not many people know that this irrepressible state has now 
entered the world market with as fine a stock of snow and ice as 
is to be found anywhere in the world. It is a merchandising 
scheme (with plenty of second thoughts behind it) that surprised 
even the natives at first. The fact is, Californians themselves, 
(apart from a few foresters and linemen whose work kept them 
in the mountains in Winter) never really believed that it snowed 
anywhere in the Golden State; or perhaps one might say, they 
ignored the fact. Ten years ago, Californians who had not been 
abroad did not know what a ski boot looked like and retailers 
would as soon have thought of stocking bob-sleds and snow shovels 
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“Our advertising in [dis highly 
successful in every respect. It is 
sending thousands of consumers in- 
é to retailers’ stores asking for and 
demanding our new AMITY Director 


Billfold.”’ 


ROBERT H. ROLFS, 
President, 
AMITY LEATHER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


This is one of a series of adver- 
tisements reporting opinions of 
4 some of the 1938 LIFE advertisers 
who are responsible for the adver- 


tising progress shown below. 
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Simple Simon went 
a-fishing 
For to catch a whale, 
But all the water he 
could find 
Was in his 
pail, 


mother’s 


Shades of Simple Simon! 


A-fishing for fish, or a-fishing for sales, anglers 
must use their tackle where there are fish, or 
sales. 

Rich from oil, from unprecedented port activ- 
ity, from uninterrupted manufacturing, from 
agriculture . . . Houston is in better condition 


now than a year ago. 


Employment and pay rolls are up in Houston, 
department store sales are up, retail advertising 
is up, building permits are ahead of last year, 


savings deposits show a gain... 


For months Houston has sparkled on the maps 
and charts of the nation’s leading business au- 
thorities . . . and continues to shine there as one 
of America’s few trading areas which show no 


decline from last year. 


Houston will reward your selling efforts... 
especially when they are assisted by adequate 
representation in Houston’s “first-in-everything” 


newspaper, The Houston Chronicle. 


The statements made above are authenticated by the following 
sources: Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas; Federal 
Reserve Bank, Eleventh District; Media Records, Inc. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Monager National Advertising National Representatives 
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as ski pants or Winter sports equipment. Good Californians—half 
of them from the Middle West where they had had their fill of 
frozen months—clustered under their carefully tended palm trees 
and wrote back East about the sunshine and oranges in December. 


In fact everybody, especially business people, maintained what 
amounted to a conspiracy of silence over the fact that it had been 
known to freeze in the Sunny State, and did everything possible 
to impress the world with the fact that it was quite pleasant to 
go swimming on New Year's Day. Such a good selling job was 
done by Californians, Inc., the various Chambers of Commerce and 
self-clected Californiacs, that visitors invariably arrived in the 
State with wardrobes that might have been suitable in Hawaii or 
the South Seas. 


Then—a dozen years or so ago—California made a bid for the 
Olympic Games to be held there. Europe laughed. “You can’t 
have the Olympic Games. There is no snow in California. You 
can’t skate on water or do a ski jump from the top of a palm 
tree.” . Poetic justice. . . . California was wounded. Cali- 
fornians realized that snow might be as great a business asset as 
palm trees and blue skies. 


The State Chamber of Commerce, Californians, Inc., and a host 
of industrialists who would have benefited from the Olympic 
Games tourist business, started a vociferous protest. “Who said 
there was no Winter in California? Snow? Of course we have 
snow, mountain loads of it, more snow than the Alps.” In faci, 
the Sierras offered everything the Alps had and more. What made 
Americans, Californians in particular, go abroad for their Winter 
sports, spending good American dollars on all manner of elaborate 
Winter sports outfits? 


The apparel dealers got the idea. Travel bureaus, railroads, oii 
companies, resort keepers—all saw the light—the shining light of 
silver dollars, beautiful round tourist dollars as well as home-made 
dollars. Millions going out of the state that might be spent here! 
Millions more not being brought in because people thought they 
had to go somewhere else for their snow tumbling and posing in 
outlandish costumes. 


The State Chamber got busy and, aided by committees of all 
sorts of business men who stood to benefit, launched a giant cam- 
paign to sell California snow country to the world as effectively 
and thoroughly as they had previously sold sunshine. 


Through the courtesy of the radio stations, outstanding week-end 
events and snow depths were announced throughout the season; 
assistance was given by the committee to several snow sports 
continuities on leading radio programs; and a number of 15-minute 
programs of different stations, some over the Pacific Coast network, 
were handled by members of the committee. 


This same energetic committee got the use of some 225 bill- 
boards “‘carrying the message of Winter sports’—by courtesy of 
the advertising agency Foster & Kleiser. These billboards were in 
“exceptionally choice locations.” 


Educational movies featuring Winter sports were made and re- 
leased to club, organizations, schools and colleges. The committee 
conducted a contest for Winter sports posters among art students 
of the local schools, “the objective being not only to interest and 
educate students but also to secure at no expense a design for next 
season's billboard.” Trips to the snow country were the prizes. 
Retailers cooperated with window displays. Snow sports tourna- 
ments were organized. In fact, every business man who had or 
thought he might wangle a stake for himself in the increasingly 
profitable snow, simply talked himself hoarse on the subject. 


It was slow going at first—the oranges and the palm trees had 
been so well sold—but during the past couple of years the propa- 
ganda has begun to take. In 1936 it was estimated that 1,500,000 
people journeyed up into the California mountains to see if the 
snow was real, to play in it and learn how to manipulate a pair 
of skis or snowshoes. 


Californians themselves (presumably sated with sunshine) are 
proving the best snow customers, and by next Winter there is no 
doubt that 2,000,000 persons will be journeying up into the Cali- 
fornia snow country. As an official of the State Chamber of 
Commerce remarked in a report: “Everyone who goes to the 
snows must spend at least $50 on equipment before he even gets 
there.” 
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OF ALL NEWS 
FAMILIES IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PURCHASE 
PACKAGE SOAP The 91,000 News-reading families in the Indianapolis 
FLAKES 
REGULARLY 


City Zone are good prospects for YOUR merchandise, 
Mr. Advertiser. They know what is good, buy what is 
good, live well. They hold more than four-fifths of In- 


NEWS TOTAL dianapolis’ total buying power. The power and influence 
CIRCULATION 


of News circulation will put your products into the pic- 
151,387 


ture with them. 


° ’ . *Ne s 928 ; 8 a sis 
(Publisher’s Statement News 1938 Consumer Analysis 
, 
March 31, 1938) 
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PUITIP |; 
PRIMED 


flows into the 
New Orleans Market in 
Millions of Buying Dollars 


New Orleans did its pump priming months 
ago and is now pumping profits into the 
coffers of merchants and manufacturers 
who are directing their selling efforis to 
tap the ever-increasing flow of oil wealth 
pouring into this rich market! 


Rated a sales hot-spot by every business 
barometer and showing increases in build- 
ing, retail sales, pay rolls and employment, 
Louisiana's oil is fuel to the flame that 
keeps the New Orleans market a shining 
bright spot on the nation's business map. 


You can prime your business pump for 
greater profits by placing your advertising 
in The Times-Picayune and New Orleans 
States where you reach 94°%/, of metropoli- 
tan New Orleans and thoroughly cover the 
prosperous Trade Area at the lowest mill- 


ine rate! 


Che ‘Cimes-Picauune 


Oil Facts—All at a Glance 


Fourth 
state in the nation and new wells are coming 


Louisiana is 


already oil-producing 


in at a rate as high as 15 and 20 per week. 


Louisiana has a total of 9 oil fields—seven 
of which have been developed since January, 
1938 ! 


Two-thirds of Louisiana's oil fields are in 
South Louisiana, Within 35 miles of down- 
town New Orleans there are seven oil fields; 
11 are within 50 miles and 25 within 75 miles! 
Louisiana's oil production in 1937 amounted 
to &8.222.452 barrels with a cash value of 
$114,702,187 


Oil production for the first. five months of 


1938 averages over 262,000 barrels daily. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


MORNING * 


EVENING * 


SUNDAY 


Representatives : 
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NOEE, ROTHENBURG & JANN, Ine 


» New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 


Lf3 


ey ride 


T" STABILITY of the transit industry is a well- 
known and long-accepted fact. Notwith- 


standing decreases in general business activity, 
reduced spending, and widespread budgeting and 
economizing prevalent during the last few years, 
the number of riders on the transportation systems 
of our country has steadily increased. 


Steady Rise 


In the late and unlamented ’33 the total was 10/4 
billion passengers; in 1937 it had risen to 13% 
billions. Recent bans, levied and pending, against 
inner-city parking in many of our larger cities 


e already indicates an increase in the number of 


Electrified suburban users of the surface cars, the buses, and the sub- 
railroads transported 
138 million passengers 
last year. The major- 
ity of these riders live 
in well-to-do suburban 
communities and rep- 
resent a rich, potential 
market for car adver- 
tisers, large and small 


way, elevated and suburban trains. 


Plus Values 


Advertisers and their Advertising Agencies are 


quick to realize that consistent, yearly increases 


in public carrier traffic mean more than merely 
higher revenues for the transit companies. 
They appreciate that this added number 
of riders represents plus values for users 
of car advertising. With rising costs re- 
ducing profits from the sale of all kinds 


The versatile trolley-bus which stresses flexibility in 
traffic. Trolley-buses carried half again as many riders 
in ’37 as in ’36, a plus value for users of car advertising. 
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’ by the BILLIONS! 


of goods and services, volume sales have ceased 
to be nice work if you can get it and have become 
a virtual necessity. 


Purses of Destiny 


Every single day car advertising appears before 
more than 35 million intelligent and responsive 


men and women who have money to spend and The new and already justly famous P.C.C. Car. Car 


. . : : . advertising readers in Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, San 
who can be influenced in their spending of it. In Diego, Washington, New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 


more are familiar with the comfort and modernity of 
this latest model streamlined surface car. 


the purses and wallets of these 35 million and 


more regular, daily reader-riders there is ample 


money to change the destiny of any shrewd, dis- . 
7 cerning Advertiser. The records are full of out- Famed for their 
: . . — “ride in the open,” 
standing successes attained in the car advertising elevated trains 
: ; carry yet another 
field, names grown famous seemingly overnight. vast audience of car 


advertising readers 
each day of the year. 


Simple Economics . 


Car advertising is your open sesame to the pocket- 
books of the nation. It is a colorful, repetitive, and 
tersely effective means of presenting your sales 
messages to a constantly purchasing-minded audi- 
ence. Its cost remains the lowest known to Adver- 
tisers and their Advertising Agencies. We will be 
glad to tell you why. No obligation, of course. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


Headquarters— 745 Fifth Ave., New York 


Advertising in Street Cars, Buses, Trackless Trolleys, Rapid Transit Lines 
a 4% and Suburban Railroads throughout most sales territories 


Telephone ELdorado 5-6700 
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Sales Management’s 


Future Sales Ratings 


Key To RELATIVE SALES OuTrLooK Karine 


tk tke Best relative outlook 
kkk Very good relative outlook 
kk & Good (medium) relative outlook 
«x Fair relative outlook 
* Least impressive relative outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In other words, an industry marked %*® may show noteworthy resistance to 
general sales declines, but its comparative showing may be far less favorable than that of 


another industry marked keke. 


Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Prospect Prospect | Prospect Prospect 
for for | for | for 
July, Next July, Next 
Aug. &| 12 | Aug. & 12 
| Sept. Months | | Sept. Months 
Advertising . + a 2. 2 2 Lawyer's Income...... i 2 2 3 | ok 
Air Conditioning. kkk kk kkk khk Liquor (Alcoholic 
Aircraft (Sales of | || Beverages).......... kk oe 
Airplanes) kk kk wt || Luggage.............. * | to 
Aircraft (Passenger || Machine Tools. ....... an + ant * 2 ft 2 
Travel) otk kt tok | Machinery (Agr’l)..... kkk kkk 
Autos (New Car Sales) ike | tot | Machinery (Indus’l)... . ** kok kkk 
Auto Tires wickk | kkekwe || Meats................ ik 
Baked Goods (Bread). || tke * Metal Containers | tom kek 
Baked Goods(Specialty) 7 kkk Motion Picture 
Banks (Revenues) * | tok eee . hk tok kk 
OS a sia foe kk Musical Instruments. . . . | le te te te te 
Building Materials tote | totetek ke || Office Equipment... ...| * kkk 
Candy & Chewing Gum! *k&* va | Oil (Cooking)........ | ok & - 
Canned Fruits and | RSS a se eeees 2 2 nn oo eo 4 
Vegetables tok) ak Paper (Newsprint). ... .| * kkk 
Cereals 2 ae 7 | Paper (Wrapping and 
Chemicals (Misce.) kk | Otek Contaiaat Ta kkkk 
Cigarettes kkk ok Photographic Supplies... kek % | tok 
Cigars ak * Physicians’ and 
Clothing (Men’s, Wo- Dentists’ Income. . . xk kk 
men’s & Children’s). kk kk || Plasties..... Ce OK IO toto tote 
Coal (Anthracite) kkk kx = || Printing and Publishing 
Coal (Bituminous) ik kk kkk || Equipment — kkkk 
Cosmetics. kkk kk | Radios. . fern kkk k* 
Cotton ‘Textiles. kk kkk * Railroad Equipment - kok 
Dairy Products. kk kkk - || Railroad (Net Income).. « oe 
Department Stores. kkk tik Rayon ‘Textiles OOK) tokk 
Diesel Iingines. ttt | kek kkk | Real Estate Rentals.... * kkk 
Drugs and Medicines.. kk oe Refrigerators xk* kkk 
Electrical Equipment | Restaurants. kkk kk kk 
(Heavy)....... kk * kee =| Rural Stores kkk | kkk 
Electrical Equipment Shipbuilding kok kk kk kkk 
SENG dude dcklen ae xk kkk PE iineket cewenes0ct ee | xk 
Exports. . oa kkk keke || Silk Textiles........... * ok 
Flour. . kkk kk * eT | kkk * 
eee . * kkk & || Soft Drinks kk tk tok 
Gasoline and Oil. ttt | tote Sporting Goods. ok kok kk kk 
Glass and Materials... , k* kook | Stationery (Commer!) kkk kkk 
Groceries. . kkk | Steel and Iron.... . ! tok tok 
Hardware tok | toketok ke || Sugar......... ie kkk * 
Hotels kkk kkk | Toothpaste and | 
Housel urnishings(lloor || Mouth Washes...... xk a 
Coverings, Furniture, | Toys and Games........ kk kkk 
Beds, etc.). kote | etek eee || Trailers (Autos)....... * 7 
Household Products i Travel (Sea).......... kk tototokok 
(Kitchenware and 2). ee 1A ees a | teehee 
Miscellaneous) kkk | tekete = || Utilities—Electric. ii 2 & & anne & & 2 
Imports. . kkk kkk | Utilities—Gas......... kkk a 
Insurance (Misc.). we ok Utilities—Telegraph... . ae | te 
Jewelry ; on he kkkkx | Utilities—Telephone.... ** kkk 
Laundry..............| %**&* kak Washing Machines... . . * ok ek 
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Indices Augur Well 
for Preparation Now 


for Fall Recovery 


Sentiment among authorities who 
periodically check, edit and contribute 
their ideas to SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
adjoining Future Sales Ratings indi- 
cates strongly that the sharp decline in 
business activity has about run its 
course. Dividend omissions, high rate 
of failures, small profit margins, low 
commodity prices and relatively large 
inventories are considered depression- 
bottom symptoms and effects of de- 
pression, rather than new elements 
likely to cause depression. 

Advance in the flow of new orders 
for consumption goods (in prepara- 
tion for which Future Sales Ratings 
have been geared for some months) 
has been practically uninterrupted 
since April. To stimulate this flow, 
as well as the rejuvenation of the 
heavier goods industries, the Adminis- 
tration shortly will increase its general 
expenditures to a point exceeded but 
few times in the economic history of 
the United States. 


No Time to Lose in “Waitine” 
=) 


If there is combined with this con- 
sideration the numerous basically en- 
couraging signs detailed by this col- 
umn in the June 1, 1938, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, as well as the 
dynamic potentialities of the broad in- 
flationary foundation which the Fed- 
eral Government has been patiently 
and thoroughly building over the last 
two months, a case is presented which 
the wide-awake advertiser and sales 
promoter cannot afford to overlook. 
In other words, recovery forces are 
definitely congealing, and the leading 
thought of the merchandiser at the 
moment should not be: “Will eco- 
nomic improvement really take place 
this Fall?” but: 

“Now is the time (while routine 
pressure is light) to map our cam- 
paign for the Fall revival.” 

No easier topic at the fag end of a 
depression creeps into a discussion 
than the poor condition of trade, but 


not only business history but elemen- 


tary psychology reveals that now is the 
time for enthusiasm and not in the 
inevitable lush period of over-expan- 
sion and glutted prosperity. 

SALES MANAGEMENT’S Future Sales 
Rating service endeavors to simplify 
the task of the sales and advertising 
manager by giving the relative sales 
outlook rating for three months and 
12 months on 88 industries. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Ford Wages a | 
$35,000,000 Battle Against 
the Depression---Detroit 


Trading Area Benefits 


Now it is tires! Added to the great works 
on the River Rouge, the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany's new tire plant is now producing 4,000 
tires a day; will soon be producing 6,000. In 
the little suburban village of Milford in the 
Detroit trading area, the Ford Motor Car 
Company is erecting a carburetor plant, the 
twelfth village plant so far established. Thus 
the Ford Motor Car Company is constantly 
adding employment opportunities in America's 
fourth market—at any time a huge market for 
the consumption of goods—a market uniquely 
and economically accessible to advertisers 
through The Detroit News. The News has 
the largest circulation of any Detroit news- 
paper in the trading area. 76% home delivered 


in Detroit, 88% home delivered in the subur- 
ban area. 


The Detroit ews 


New York: |. A. KLEIN, INC. THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
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"IN THE RURAL SOUTH, IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER’? 
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GO SOUTH! 


FOR RURAL SALES 


“MY BEST SALES NOW ARE COMING 
FROM THE SMALL TOWNS” 


—A Prominent Southern Jobber 


The South has enjoyed several years of rapidly mounting cash farm 
income. In 1935 towns of less than 10,000 population in these 14 states 
were responsible for 47.2 per cent of all retail sales. Now with a backlog 
of more than two and one-half billion dollars in cash farm income in 1937, 
and with its monthly cash farm income during the first quarter of 1938 
running only 2.1 per cent below the same period last year (U. S. decline 
5.5 per cent) the rural market promises to produce an even higher pro- 
portion of the South’s retail sales. 

While it is too early for an accurate forecast of cash farm income for the 
remainder of the year the following facts are significant. 

1. Following a period of steadily mounting income, cash farm income of 
$2,513,277,000 in 1937 was greater than in any year since 1929. 

2. Cash farm income for the first quarter, 1938, was off only 2.1 per cent. 

3. Federal payments to total $250,000,000 or more, due on 1937 
contracts for soil conservation, etc., are now being made as fast as the 
Washington machinery can turn them out. 

i. The new crop control plan now in effect places no limitation upon 
the quantity that may be grown on the allotted acreage. This invites the use 
of the best land for cash crops and the employment of practices productive of 
best yields at lowest cost per pound. 

5. With the acreage in cotton, tobacco, and peanuts limited, more land 
is made available for feed crops for home consumption. This in turn stimulates 
livestock production. 

6. Crops of 1938 will be produced at lower cost than usual, partly because 
of the unusually fine feed crops produced in 1937 and utilized in the feeding of 
all classes of livestock in 1938. With less crop money going to meet feeding 
costs, more will be available for regular trade channels. 

7. Official forecasts point to decidedly better fruit and vegetable crops 
this season, except for apples. While prices may not be altogether favorable 
the prospect is for a larger total cash return from these sources. 

8. Many of the uncertainties that beset farmers early in the year are 
now matters of history. Delay in the passage of the crop control law, the 
late announcement of acreage allotments and the general uncertainty in the 
mind of the public kept farmers in a state of uncertainty over a period of 
several months. Now the allotments are in; crops are planted; fruits, vege- 
tables and livestock products are moving to market; and Federal checks due 
On cooperation in 1937 are coming in. 

With all factors thus far so favorable, is it any wonder the Southern jobbers 
are saying “My best sales are being made in the small towns”? 

To reach this market use Progressive Farmer, the South’s Leading Farm- 
and-Home Magazine. Through wide coverage it offers the most economical 
approach. Through its five separate editions, locally edited, plus 52 years of 
painstaking service to its readers, it offers unequalled influence in the able- 
to-buy homes of the South. 


Progressive farmer 


Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 
250 Park Avenue, New York Daily News Bldg., Chicago 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Saves MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending July 1, 1938: 


M 9 To SM editors the most 

significant news of the 

anagement S fortnight was the in- 

e creased attention paid 

Responsibility to the functions, duties 

shortcomings and op- 

portunities of private 

business. For example, under the leadership of Lewis H. 

Brown, president, Johns-Manville Corp., a number of com- 

pany heads have contributed to a symposium under the 

title ‘The Significance of Management” in advance of the 

Seventh International Management Congress, to be held 
in Washington September 19-23. 


@ @ @ Mr. Brown asked these officials to go on 
record as to the contributions, responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of management as they exist today. To read these 
views is to recognize the widened sense of responsibility 
which is rapidly becoming characteristic of the most far- 
seeing business leaders. The following are excerpts from 
a number of the statements: 


@ @ @ ALFRED L. AIKEN, president, New York 
Life Insurance Co.: “Today it (management) must serve 
not only ownership but it must include in its field of 
interest the rights and interests of labor, and must recon- 
cile the interests of owner and labor with the interests of 
the public at large.” 


@ @ @ CHESTER I, BARNARD, president, New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co.: ‘Management of all kinds is 
now conscious of lack of adjustment to its times. Neither 
an attitude of injured surprise, nor one of defense, nor the 
proclaiming of past competence and achievements, will 
meet the new conditions.” 


@ @ @ EDGAR 5S. BLOOM, president, Western 
Electric Co.: ‘Management must render an accounting for 
its stewardship, and this must have wide public acceptance 
to insure continuance of a sound business structure in 
America.” 


@ @ @ FRANCIS A. COUNTWAY, president, 
Lever Brothers Co.: “Now management faces another 
problem, for, without halting progress, we must gain a 
greater measure of stability in economic life. To achieve 
this stability at a low level is easy, but to achieve it at an 
improving level calls for the utmost genius of manage- 
ment.” 


@ @ @ CLARENCE FRANCIS, president, General 
Foods Corp.: “Stockholders would like larger dividends; 
workers want more pay; distributors desire greater profit; 
and consumers want lower prices. Each group wants a 
maximum share, and it is a major job of management to 
give each group the fairest deal without throwing the 
whole structure out of balance.” 


@ @ @ JOHN A. STEVENSON, executive vice- 
president, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co.: ‘‘Upper- 
most today is the human relations problem as it applies 
both internally among the workers and externally among 
the general public.” 
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From two widely divergent sources— 
one a reputedly “left-wing’’ Admin- 
istration official and the other a mag- 
" azine which represents capitalism— 
America come almost identical warnings to 

private business. Jerome Frank, now 

one of the members of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, has written a thoughtful and 
provocative book, ‘Save America First’’ (Harper & Broth- 
ers), which deserves wide and careful reading. 


Saving 


@ @ @ Mer. Frank is an isolationist. He thinks that 
our country is one of the few which has the resources to 
provide an ample livelihood for the citizens within its 
borders, and that, with the exception of the foreign trade 
which we must carry on to pay for certain articles which 
must be imported, we should forget exports and thus stay 
out of the entanglements which they bring. He argues 
that from 1914 to 1928 this country was engaged in a 
gigantic “public works’ program in which the public 
works were cargoes for ships, that in that period we sent 
some twenty billions of dollars worth of products abroad 
and received virtually nothing in return. Ten billions of 
war debts were repudiated and some ten billions of private 
debts are in default. He argues that the generosity to the 
rest of the world may have been magnificent, if you want 
to look at it that way, but that with a third of our popu- 
lation in dire want it was altogether too expensive. 


@ @ @ He then attempts to show how by sticking 
to our own knitting it is possible to (1) increase produc- 
tion, (2) maintain wages, (3) decrease prices for mass- 
produced goods, (4) put a floor under wages to prevent 
outright sweating, (5) encourage labor organizations, (6) 
provide public work at good rates of pay for all those not 
otherwise employed. 


@ @ @ He wouldn't do it by eliminating privately 
operated big business; he doesn’t think that a lot of little 
motor companies should be made out of General Motors, 
but he does argue for a sort of super-code authority on 
which would sit representatives of government, industry 
and labor, and which would deal not with automobiles 
alone, but with a multitude of related products, such as 
steel, building construction, road building, rubber, etc. 


A Statistical Summary of the Nation's 
Business—First Five Months 1935-1938 


EXPORTS BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
(F. W. Dodge—37 Eastern Stotes) 
1938—$1 380,000,000 1938—$950 000.000 
1937—$1.270 283.000 1937—$1. 176,377. 
C WU I1M } ZZ Mth) 7, 3 
1936—$969 268 000 1936—$ 1,004 676.100 


1935—$85 3.867.000 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
1938—1 045.000 Cars 


1935 —$548 868 000 


WZ aaacaaaadadddda 


CAR LOADINGS 
1938—11,724.958 Cars 


1937— s ars U —| ors 

i 3 | WMA La J 
1936—2,035.592 Cars 1936—13575 106 Cars 

ri J J 
1935—1 861.915 Cars 


1935—12.483 171 Cars 
Vdddeadddddddddddadddiddddddd 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 


VZdaadddddddedaddd aad 
STEEL PRODUCTION 


1938—9,250.000 Tons 1938—76.6 INDEX (1923 25 - 100) 
1937—24 000 1937—845 

C a | t 7 
1936—17.301.000 Tons 1936—760 

Cc } } 
1935—13 784,000 Tons 1935692 


(May, 1938, Figures 
Partly Estimated) 


Waa pahddathddadidddddddadiddddddddda ) 
PD fab. 
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@ @ @ Fortune magazine, in a daring editorial 
called “Business and Government,”’ advises, as does Mr. 
Frank, business to sit down with Government and work in 


cooperation because only by so doing can Fascism or So- 
cialism be avoided. Fortune says, ‘Every business man 
who is not kidding himself knows that he doesn’t know 
how to guarantee, without Government intervention, the 
markets with which alone his free competitive cap tal sm 
can function. 


@ @ @ ‘Every business man who is not kidding 
himself knows that, if left to its own devices, Business 
would sooner or later run headlong into another 1930,” 
says Fortune, ‘‘and every business man who is not kidding 
himself ought to know that as long as these things are so, 
the electorate will force Government into his affairs. It 
is neither possible nor desirable for a democratic govern- 
ment to sit by while a third of its citizens starve and al- 
most as many more fear for their jobs, 


@ @ @ ‘The path ahead of American Business 1s 
indeed a narrow path, but it is perfectly clear. If the 
— of democracy and of private enterprise are to 

> preserved, it is evident that private enterprise must admit 
into its affairs, as representative of the people, a Govern- 
ment profoundly concerned with the successful operation 
of the economic system. It should in the future be the 
object of Business not to obstruct Government interven- 
tion at any cost, but to see to it that the intervening Gov- 
ernment is enlightened in economic matters. At this crucial 
point not only has Business let the New Deal down, but 


PER CENT OF MOTOR UNITS ON FARMS 
JANUARY, 1, 1938, THAT WERE OF EACH 
YEAR’S MODEL—SELECTED COUNTIES 
AUTOS TRUCKS TRACTORS 
% 100 % 
1938 ZZ Z 
1937 
1936 
1935 
aw 
re 1934 
—3 1933 iy, VE 
Q 1932 V7 Wen 
© 
= i193) 
1930 
1929 
1928 AND 
EARLIER 


Courtesy Midwest Farm Paper Unis 
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the New Deal has let Business down; and the result has 
been a number of profound economic errors. 


@ @ @ “What American Business faces is, in fact, 
a far more socialized state. Possibly it will be necessary 
for Government to take certain industries—the railroads, 
for instance, or the utilities—out of the competitive system 
entirely, and set them up as completely regulated monopo- 
lies, Or even as state-owned enterprises. These, however, 
should be the exceptions. With regard to other industries 
in which the automatic controls of the capitalist system 
have broken down, Government may perform the func- 
tion of a clearing-house for information and supplement 
the automatic controls with constructive (mot punitive) 
legislation. In any event the true function of Business is 
not to obstruct but to make sure that the Government is 
kept enlightened and well informed concerning the re- 
quirements of successful private enterprise.” 


@ @ @ There are, as Fortune sees it, two alterna- 
tives. One, that if the present system is allowed to work 
badly for long enough the people will seize economic 
power and abolish capitalism in favor of public owner- 
ship of all industry and government; the other that the 
people will tire not of capitalism, but of democracy itself, 
and will accept the leadership of some powerful person 
and achieve a “solution” along the lines of the German 
plan. 


Bad news always spreads faster than 
good news, and so you may have 
missed some of these favorable 


Side Up ae charts of business activity 


turned up sharply during the 
fortnight. 

2. Steel production rate has increased for three consecu- 
tive weeks. 

3. Building had the best month in May in nearly a year. 

4. Auto production increased, counter-seasonally. 

5. And so did electric power production. 

6. Distributors are increasing their orders for consump- 
tion goods as stocks are being whittled down. 

7. Weekly retail sales figures show an increasing num- 
ber of cities going ahead of the preceding week and 
even the preceding year. 

8. Commercial loans increased for the first time since 
early May, and for the second time since February. 

9. The New York Stock Exchange averages shot up sev- 
eral points, on increasing volume. 

10. Bank debits for the June 13 week were 2% above 
the same week last year. 

11. Congress is on vacation. 

12. Wall Street Journal points out that the pump-priming 
program is likely to clip off the current recession, at 
about the September, 1931, level, and cause business 
to “jump” over the deep valley of 1932 and 1933. 

13. Henry Ford says: “We are going to have the greatest 
era of prosperity and happiness we have ever known.” 

14. Crop prospects are favorable and farm cash income 
has held to nearly 90% of last year’s big year. 

15. The 1937 credit curtailment is giving way to 1938 
credit expansion, 

16. Sensitive commodity prices seem to have scraped bot- 
tom, Or are turning up. 

17. Bank deposits (they led the downtrend) are up. 

18. There's more new financing than in several years; big 
bond or preferred stock issues of U. S. Steel, Common- 
wealth Edison, General Foods and others sold at a 
premium. 


Sunny 
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Sign King: Douglas Leigh, head of the 
firm bearing his name, contemplates mini- 
atures of the two newest spectacular signs 
now brightening Broadway. See page 37. 


Moves, But Not Far: (Below) E. F. 
Anderson, for seven years manager of the 
Dallas Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Association, resigns to take an executive 
sales and public relations post with 
United Fidelity Life Insurance of Dallas. 
One of the founders of the Dallas Sales 
Managers Club, he was recently named a 
regional v.-p. of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives. 


Parker-Griffith 


He’s Against Bristles: (Below) Edward 

V. Hickey, former gen. s.m. of Gillette 

Safety Razor Corp., has been appointed 

to the same post with General Shaver 

Corp., maker of the Remington Rand 
Electric Close-Shaver. 


Bachrach 
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Wide W'orld 
Interpreter: Dr. Walter A. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, has been 
elected to Johns-Manville’s board of di- 
rectors. He will interpret the public 
viewpoint on the corporation’s social and 

economic responsibilities. 


& 


Stove Man: H. D. Laidley leaves as 
gen. s. m. of Brunswick-Balke-Collander’s 
appliance division to assume the vice- 
presidency in charge of sales of Standard 
Electric Manufacturing Corp... Toledo. 


Pharmacist: Frank L. McCartney, former 
v..p., has been elected president of Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Co. to fill the unexpired 
term of Robert S. Eaton, now board 
chairman. A Virginian, Pres. McCartney 
has been with the company 14 years; 
before that he was with Sharp & Dohme, 
Monsanto Chemical. 


Fair and Cooler: B. S. Williams, re- 

cently v-p. and gen. mgr. of Airtemp 

New York Co., has been appointed gen. 

s. m. of Airtemp, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, 
Chrysler subsidiary. 
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Motor Maker Licks Depression 
with a Dry Cleaning Machine 


HERE'S at least one firm in Star takes up factory slack by building equipment using its 
Bloomfield, N. J., umawed by 


sad sales stories. A new prod- drive units—Enters hot new selling field vigorously, expands 
uct is taking up half its factory 


slack, sales volume and revenue in its business paper advertising. and—despite powerful compe- 
new field have more than doubled 


each year since 1934—and that rate tition—multiplies sales right now in “terrible” 1938. 
applies to the first four months of 


1938!—-and its advertising is rising 
steadily. 

It is the Star Equipment Corp. | ..... Re Te oie i cwsthin'e SALES REPORT FOR WEEK. ENDING. .May~l4, ---~ -1936 - 
child of the Star Electric Motor Co. (name of Sales Keprosentative) nl 
When its 30-year-old regular business SALES CALLS MADE DURING WEEK OF THIS REPORE —4 
in motors and electrical equipment MONDAY Remarks ~ Pf tuwesnay Remarks 
went sour in 1931 and 1932-—and 1_Brosdway © 8XS | _B@_< leeks $_.j| 1. Randal) Jay« yve__ _|. Bor write. - _ 
Star with a big new plant on its hands ee 2: Broadway.- WG. 2 _ J Order in mail. - 
in Bloomfield—it hitched up its belt, mp ome ~------- Pepe oem ere 3 eetepte: 
looked around the field of small motor Hip pa Se Saas bee SET 
applications to see where it might cash 6. faa, 
in fullest on its engineering experience he Ra aga te neo 

and began to make synthetic | RE: 

dry cleaning units. TUESDAY 
. loday its SEC Synthetic Dry Clean- ag ner aE 
ing System is a leader in a compara- - 


tively new field, selling to cleaners and 
laundries. The field is new because, 
along with a dozen other makers of 
synthetic units, Star is bucking the old- 


established soap-and-gasoline cleaning FF Bae Ge 


-- 
a 
=. 
~-e 


process which uses millions of gallons cope ~ HC 
of petroleum products each year—-a HOT - will close soon, write "t= 
: NEW = new prospect. See beck for data. 
process which therefore has the in WATE = Confirm wy call by letter, eto. 
, “1 ~- Ho ad. Remove from prospec st. 
terested support of the oil industry. a) @ Siniian: GaP © Gunther Farostesen s a 
Synthetic cleaning employs chlor- BBZ ~ Bandbox Zephyr. Use space below for afditiqnel remarks. 


COL = Columbia. or information. 


inated solvents instead of oils. {ft 
works quicker (the SEC system en- ADDITIONAL REMARKS:__ Star would like a quotation on # comp} ie 
s quicker ( uaa arg te lation some Tee 


ee é resses, steam 1 
ables shops to offer ‘3-hour clean- one enn nn nam == - 86-this-ie-the only thing shat-te-helding-me-up-heree -— ~- --— 
ing’), the equipment is far smaller 


and less costly, and shops willing to 
invest $1,800 to $5,000 in a synthetic 
unit are freed from sending garments 


Star’s quick-and-easy weekly report system enables a field man to record all his 
important calls, day by day, with a brief code that tells headquarters all it needs to 


to big central plants. They don't have know. Saturday night he merely mails it in—without sweating over a long letter such 
to divide their profit with a “whole- as used to be hard for the sales manager to pick apart for file, prospect by prospect. 
ester” Now Sales Manager Gottry gets each man’s whole week’s work at a glance. His girl 


easily transfers the week’s data about each prospect to that prospect’s card (see inset) 


But even though Star competes with in the home office file for quick reference and timely headquarters action. 


A 
SEC Comparison CH ECK-C HART—z “yardstick” to use in measuring Value in a“Dry Cleaning Machine 
Explaining the “Whys” C hi f ° chi a . use . " 
wy 3 heck-list of Questions SEC ine Machine "B" | Machine “C 
and herefores 

, chp emutes @ omen coe Sik 
SS ae plage A P.M. eae oieag HS Sse t oar ! 
= iebenbeteeinheaidindbemance meena 1. What type of washing “section” le weed? 160 reversals per min. “es Sa ke. “a ¥ 
G5 Poe atte! 100% SANDRO Ef prom mer 
Py ect png a — 2. Mow many compiote chaoges of seivent Goring o Sve micate wosb? 3% ] TREEM H c NA TION, AL ‘Soe era * NS Seat 
STens sechin e chenged during weshing, te steamer wll be the z What le we cate of setreet crectation Wreegh te worker to 1200 ] 7 werdte : RY: TAL-CLEap y NATION 
. tones! or wrertees cert ond pretty atte oe i" ae. 
p nae Ay me stein east . cabin +g | Pe , p "oe MPERI Ay 
* & om oepeeey terse 4 hertnentat onte on tam te 
Baw satan pees co EXTRACTING & DEODORIZING aE pe f "8 7A tern $ Temouge OP 
oetee pp fag ay RS dadeinenatemen 1. ts extraction arened »: ° j 50°, Mi versal BPs, 
own tre © an Gu ae dan te aan = —— ea 2 ee | 600 ee 
2 oe ergomtion’s oopnns “war vereten with eating 2 © ceogiiee sioction “Ritied” fhreugh “FLOATING POWER” or Floating Power 


Stiff competitive selling by Star men is done partly with this 
“SEC Comparison Check-Chart.” The data about their own 
SEC System are printed, with blanks for comparative data on 
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other machines. These are pasted in before each call, so that 
the Star salesman can compare SEC with whatever competitive 
equipment he knows is uppermost in the prospect’s mind. 
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BY 
DAVIDSON 
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(Right) Complete SEC cleaning unit, at the left, in- 
stalled in a dry cleaner’s store. (Below) Star Equipment 
Corp. finds this traveling demonstration truck, carrying a 
SEC plant right to the prospect’s store, is its best sales 


promoter, 


i 
y 


peeeeeenswnaty 


the older system of cleaning—which 
still does about 85% of the country’s 
total volume—its competition within 
the synthetic field is also stiff as steel. 
The Hollanders of Star Equipment 
Corp. (Father Emil E., president; son 
Elvin, vice-president), together with 
Burrill O. Gottry, sales manager, and 
Fred Eberhard, plant manager, are the 
“upstarts’” among makers of synthetic 
cleaners. It is they against the field. 
Their brass tacks advertising and sell- 
. ing show it. 

From the very beginning in late 
1934 when they sold SEC unit No. 1 

a hand-made outfit that had been 
tested a year at the plant—their sell- 
ing has been strictly competitive. It 
had to be to break into the business. 
They hired one salesman and went to 
work on cleaners and dyers in the 
New York area proving the superiority 
of SEC. 

It wasn’t casy work. During the 
next year they sold six plants, accu- 
mulated some user experience that 
added to the sales story, hired a few 
more road men, gave them some pic- 
tures as a sales kit, started full-page 
advertising in one or two trade papers. 

Vice-President Elvin Hollander who 
had grown up in the motors plant, 
with two years at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute and a 1932 degrec 
from University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School of Business Adminis 
tration wrote the first advertising. It 
was matter-of-fact stuff full of exact 
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SYSTEM 


INEXPENSIVE 
= FAST SS» 


THOROUGH 


DEMONSTRATION 
TRUCK 


cost figures and operating data from 
customer plants. It made competitive 
claims and backed them up. 

In 1936 sales totaled 80 SEC units. 
More men went on the road. Adver- 
tising increased. Last year sales 
jumped to 172. This year from 
January to April inclusive, 110 SEC 
systems were shipped. 

Advertising this year, budgeted on 
24% of gross sales, is, of course, 
the largest in the company’s history 
and is no longer a part-time job for 
the 29-year-old vice-president. It is 
now handled by Oswald Advertising 
Agency of Philadelphia. Full pages 
sometimes in color and with color 
inserts—are running in every issue of 
National Cleaner & Dyer, The Ame’- 
ican Dry Cleaner, Laundry Age, Starch- 
room Laundry Journal, The American 
Laundry Digest and Laundryman’s- 
Cleaner's Guide. Star believes fully 
in the power of its straight-from-the- 
shoulder advertising and is extending 
it to cover every part of its broaden- 
ing field right now in the 
middle of depression! 

Advertising effort includes monthly 
mailings of advertisement reprints to 
a mailing list of 3,500, and personal 
letters going frequently to hot pros- 
pects, each letter shaped to appeal to 
a particular individual. Salesmen on 
the spot often supply ideas for these 
letters. 

Star today has 26 men, each with an 
exclusive territory, covering the na 
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tion. They were picked for their 
knowledge of the dry cleaning indus- 
try. Each has had one week in the 
plant but no other special SEC train. 
ing, except close personal supervision 
in the field by Vice-President Hol 
lander or Sales Manager Gottry, one 
or the other of whom is on the road 
every day. 

These salesmen are paid on straight 
commission. Last year the earnings of 
all the men who had been with the 
company more than four months 
averaged between $5,000 and $6,000. 
Three were hired after they had 
passed age 40, and one of these was 
the 1937 top-ranking man. His com- 
missions totaled $25,000. He had 
been the owner of a small cleaning 
and dyeing plant. He just thought he 
could sell SEC equipment. He panned 
out. 

While there is no bonus system, 
Sales Manager Gottry believes in sales 
contests to put burrs under salesmen’s 
tails. A new contest starts every three 
months and runs three months. That 
makes it continuous. There are always 
five or six prizes for the 26 men to 
shoot at. Invariably these are mer- 
chandise—sometimes merchandise that 
the wife would want. The company 
feels that such prizes mean more to a 
man than cash—which would just dis- 
appear, leaving hardly a memory. 
These contests are plugged in weekly 
lettcrs from the home office and are 
whipped up by telegrams to top men 

and bottom men—along toward the 
end of each run, 

“Probably our best sales help is our 
SEC demonstration truck,’’ says Vice- 
President Hollander. “We noted 
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GERTIE AND DOT 
“He's changed both his politics and his religion since they've made him 
report lost orders instead of new business.” 


early in this business that a man’s 
sales ran up or down pretty much in 
ratio to the number of demonstrations 
he was able to make, But until last 
year he had to take his prospect to 
some SEC installation in order to 
know it. So we built a complete oper- 
ating unit on a truck. Now we take 
the demonstration right to the pros- 
pect’s shop, run it up to the curb, 
handle a part of the work that is 
going through his plant, and show 
him. 

“Our truck has been on the road 
continuously now for nine months. 
The driver stays right with it. When 
he enters a territory, he picks up the 
salesman for that area. The two work 
the region. The company pays the 
driver and all overhead; after one 
month free in a territory the salesman 
pays for gasoline, oil and garaging. 
It has proved to be a good investment 
for both the company and the men.” 

One problem of sales management 
that bothered Star has now been 
beaten into shape. That was the prob- 
lem of getting worth-while weekly re- 
ports from salesmen in usable form. 

Weekly letters used to come in from 
the field; some good, some bad; some 
windy, some brief; some on time— 
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mostly they were laie. Star men 
hated to write them with the familiar 
old hate. Taking these letters apart 
at headquarters, trying to file some- 
thing useful out of them was hard. 

Now that’s all changed. Each man 
gets a stack of multigraphed sheets; 
one sheet for each week’s work. On 
one side the sheet is divided into 
daily squares. The salesman enters 
each important call he makes that day, 
with a system of code letters to in- 
dicate whether each prospect is “hot,” 
“cold,” needs a certain type of 
personal letter from 
whether he is having trouble with his 
present equipment, and so on. A few 
strokes of a pen or typewriter each 
day, and the day's report is complete. 
At the end of the week the sheet is 
ready to send to Bloomfield—with 
space for special remarks at the bot- 
tom, and blanks on the back for data 
about new prospects. Thus there are 
no long report letters for anybody to 
hate to write Saturday nights, 

When these standardized weekly re- 
port sheets reach headquarters, it is 
easy for the sales manager to get the 
story of each man’s week with one 
careful look. It is easy for a clerk to 
transcribe the data about each pros- 
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pect to that prospect's card in a flat 
visible file. Code letters do the job. 

From this visible card file it is easy 
for headquarters to know which pros- 
pects belong on the “hot” list for im- 
mediate attention, and which belong 
in each other category that calls for a 
particular kind of treatment. 

Sales equipment furnished to every 
man on the road is different now, too. 
No longer does a man dub along with 
merely a set of pictures, a catalog, and 
a few assorted letters trom users. He 
carries a complete presentation in a 
leather case. This tells the whole story 
of the SEC Cleaning System in chrono- 
logical order with plenty of competi- 
tive data. 

There is direct competitive selling 
in nearly everything a Star salesman 
shows a prospect. He doesn’t deal 
much in generalities, any more than 
Star's advertising copy does. 

lor example, there is the SEC Com- 
parison Check-Chart. It contains 
tabular facts about SEC’s (1) Abil- 
ity to clean garments thoroughly, (2) 
Low total operating cost—not just sol- 
vent cost, (3) Freedom from operat- 
ing annoyances and breakdowns, (4) 
Manufacturer’s guarantee — assurance 
of performance, (5) Value—not list 
price without extras. 

The data about SEC, under each of 
these headings, are printed. There are 
blank spaces to enter similar data 
about each competitor’s unit. These 
competitive data are furnished each 
salesman in sticker form. When he is 
ready to approach a prospect with 
them, he pastes in data on the very 
competitive equipment that he knows 
is in that prospect’s mind. It’s direct 
competitive selling with a bang. 

Each sale is tollowed up with a 
questionnaire from the company to the 
user. The company finds out what the 
shop’s system was before it bought 
SEC, its volume (before and after in 
stalling SEC), its SEC costs of oper 
ation, etc. If the questionnaire in 
dicates anything is out of line, the 
Star service department is on the job 
to put it back on the track. Star be- 
lieves satisfied users are its best 
boosters—dissatisfied users its worst 
enemies. 

Thus Star Equipment Corp. is 
driving hard for business among the 
14,000 cleaners of the country. It 
believes all makers of synthetic clean- 
ing units ought to sell about 10,000 
plants, large and small, during the next 
five years, and it expects its share. 

The company wasn’t licked by de- 
pression. It reached down into its 
business, pulled up a basic sales idea, 
created a new product with which to 
carry it out, and is plugging it hard 
in business papers. 
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New York Retailers Rate Liquor Brands 


on Acceptance, Quality, Turnover 


URING the week of May 23, 

Ross Federal field workers 

interviewed every fifth liquor 

dealer in New York—rang- 
ing from the big chains and depart- 
ment stores down to the small neigh- 
borhood dealers—on his attitude 
toward specific liquor brands and 
companies. The survey was modeled 
along the same lines as the New 
York Grocers Survey (SM April 1) 
and the Chicago Druggists Survey 
(SM June 1). 

These liquor dealers were asked to 
name the three products which they 
liked to sell most, and why; which 
they liked to sell least, what com- 
pany’s advertising sells the most goods 
for them, and what company’s price 
maintenance policy they like best. 

The answers of this 20% cross sec- 
tion are summarized here. 


Calvert Far in Lead 


Some hundred odd_ brands 
were mentioned, but the tabulations 
have been restricted to those men- 
tioned three or more times. The 247 
dealers gave ‘most liked” mentions as 
follows to the five leaders: 


two 


Calvert .... ee err re 141 
RE ive levisendieanane, OO 
Browne Vintners. ....... Pico 
Schesiey ....... i sk ahotiddia ta Ge ete 
National Distillers.......... 40 


Liquor retailers apparently are less 
concerned about mark-up than grocers 
or druggists, or at least they expressed 
less dissatisfaction about that factor. 
An obvious explanation is that in 
liquor there is a high degree of uni- 
formity in the mark-up of packaged 
goods within given price ranges. 
Seven printed reasons for liking a 
brand were shown to dealers, but 
“salesmen” and ‘‘wholesale discount’’ 
received only scattering mentions, and 
in the tabulation have been combined 
with various ‘write-in’ reasons under 


“other.” The reasons for liking 
turned out as follows: 

WOO kok cs casersc. 34.8% 
Consumer Acceptance 2.7 
Quality of product... . 17.7" 
ee. Mee 35" 
Price Maintenance......... 7" 
er Pre ae Se orcs 3.2 


100.0% 
No other group of merchants inter- 


JULY 1, 1938 


Quick turnover most important reason for liking specific 


brands, followed by consumer acceptance, quality, mark-up, 


and price maintenance policy. Calvert, Seagram’s, Browne 


Vintners, receive highest preference rating. 


New York Liquor Dealers Like Most to 


Sell These Brands 


The first column shows the number of retail liquor store proprietors (out of 
247 interviewed, a 20% sample) who mentioned each brand or company. 
Other columns show the reasons most frequently advanced. 


confined to those mentioned 3 or more times. 


AMERICAN SPIRITS CO. 
Carioca Rum 


BISCEGLIA WINE 
BALLANTINE SCOTCH 


PELLOWS & CO. 
Gin. 
Rye 
“B. Prod’s.” 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO. INC.. 
Wilson. ..... 
White Horse 
Remy Martin. . 
Burnett's Gin 


CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP. 
“Calvert Products” 
ee 
Special Whiskey 
Special Reserve 
Rye... 

Blended Whiskies 
Old Drum ; 
“American Whiskey” 


CUTTY SARK 


CALIFORNIA WINES 
(No Brand) 


DOMESTIC WINES 
(No Brand)... 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
“Holloway Products” 
Holloway Gin 
“Johnnie Walker Products ” 
Johnnie Walker Red Label 


F-C-G IMPORTERS 
Highland Queen 
Courvoisier 


FLEISCHMANN DIST’G CORP. 
Fleischmann Gin 
‘Fleischmann Products” 


FRANKFORT DISTILLERIES INC. 


Four Roses 
‘Frankfort Products” 


FRUIT INDUSTRIES, INC. 


on 


| Mark-up 


Total Turnover | _— of 
| Product 
- + a 
| «| 4 
4 | 1 
. 3 1 
| 
> | «7 
| 2!] 3 
1 | 1 
1 | 1 
27 15 
21 8 
3 5 
2 1 
. | 2 
4 6| lU 
34S 5 
15 5 
15 : 
11 | 2 
8 | 2 
? 2 | 
4 a | 
2 7 
6 
3 1 
| 2 1 
| 1 
1 
| 
1 
2 5 
2 5 | 
6 9 
4 6 
2 3 
4 5 
4 4 
1 
2 2 


(Continued on page 20) 
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viewed in the current SALES MANAGE- 
MENT—Ross Federal series has placed 
: + bed 

New York Liquor Dealers Like Most to so much emphasis on the importance 
’ . | of effective advertising. The rate of 
Sell T hese Brands turnover does, of course, imply the ex- 
— “ istence of other factors, such as satis- 

tin ro e . ° ° 
se aistaapatiicte factory quality and satisfactory price, 
but the amount and quality of adver- 
Quality Price Consumer tising is a dominant factor. Adver- 
— ita aii yz .~¥ —_ tising certainly is the chief ingredient 
- -- — in consumer acceptance. Fifty-six per 

GOODERHAM & WORTS, LTD. 18 - : cent of the reasons for liking came 
G. & W. Bourbon 12 5 1 7 ee 
“G. & W. Products” 2 | 1 under these two heads. 

| y 7 . . 
G. 8 W. Seotch 2 | 2 | ee What company's advertising sells 
. | » | the most goods for you? 
ITALIAN SWISS COLONY WINES 4 3 2 1 | 1 | ; ; 
Company Number 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT | ie 
WHISKEY 3 1 2 | . Calvert phe cuncaearicn cies 150 
» | ee ee 44 

LONDON Os . . Ban a Browne Vintner's Wilson... 23 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 1 2 5 4 | 2 4 1 ON ae ee 19 
Martin’s VVO 6 5 1 1 1 | “1ki rs 7 3 
Seen thom 3 1 | 9 1 1 | 4 We FOE obese cccves 
Hunter Rye 1 : | 1 ee : 2 

| . . . 
Giver Pheasant . | ’ . | National Distillers.......... 8 

NATIONAL DISTILLERS m , Hiram Walker............. 1 

CORP., INC. 40 19 17 12 5 paces er Pee 
“National Distillers Products” 4 3 1 | 2] 4 | 1 | aah gl — BG enw wary 7 
National Eagle 4 1 2 . 1$s10n eG So. dala Wa mee ee 
Town Tavern 4 4 | Pack 2 T% 

Crab Orehard 2 2 | Park & Tilford. . cette eens 1 

Old Angus 1 1 1 | 1 Martini V.V.O. Scotch...... 1 

Gitbey Sin . ' . ; : Frankfort Distillers... .... 1 

Mount Vernon 1 1 1 1 . 

Old Farm Rye 1 } 1 No Preference............. 3 

Old Overholt 1 1 1 . 

Steck & White | = ‘ a 4 P All Are | oe 4 
| a PP Tere eee 4 

OWN LABEL PRODUCTS 2 | #7 13 n | 4 

OLDETYME DISTILLERS INC. | 7 | 3 | 4 Price Maintenance 
Green River 2 2 
Green River Rye 2 1 1 
a ee. . : 2 | | ; The retail liquor field in New 

ree Feathers Gin a 
on | York and vicinity has been torn by 

PARK & TLPORD WAPORT oe oe ' ; , two major outbreaks of price cutting 
Beotir’s Gin | 42 3 | 4 | 8 during 1938, and this has resulted in 
Vat 69 | 8 4 | 1 bad feeling between retailers and be- 
Booth High & Dry | 1 1 | ‘ . . 
eps: | sahara | 1 | a | 4 | tween retailers and some of the manu- 
P. & T. Rye 1 — facturers. The attitude is well ex- 
P. & T. Whiskey 1 } 1 re ‘ ‘ 

| | pressed by one of the Ross interview- 

ROMA WINES 4 1 2 | 1 | . 2 ; ers in his summary report: 

SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CORP. 74 56 | 4 7 | 2 12 4 “In questioning the various dealers on 
5 Crown 29 25 4 | this survey I found in the majority of cases 
“Seagram Products” 17 17 2 . | 7 4 that the dealer was interested in selling 
Gin 12 5 1 4 4 1 3 the product that returned him the most 
King Arthur Gin... 5 3 1 1 | al ae a 
Rye 4 1 2 1 profit. Since the Fair Trade Law now 
Blended Whiskies 3 3 1 1 covers the retail liquor dealer in New 
Silver Dollar 2 1 1 Jersey, the retailer has no preference in 
Superior Gin 2 1 1 | = selling a specific branded product because 

é ackage a like ice 
SCHENLEY PRODUCTS CO... 47 22 5s | 3 | 4 6 ill package goods of a like price range 
Red Label 10 have the same mark-up and it is the av- 
3 5 | 1 1 ; ie rte ; 
Golden Wedding 7 7 erage dealer's belief that in a similar price 
Wilken Family 7 3 1 | 1 4 range all liquors are the same in quality 
“Schenley Products” 5 1 1 | 1 A few dealers had a specific brand they 
Bacardi. 3 | 1 1 | 2 ; liked to sell more than others, but mainly 
Smeewe Gin 3 | 2 ' o because that company tried to maintain a 
Mayflower Gin 2 2 es fair ee , “ccdl Yi - : 
Schenley Gin 2 2 fair price during this past price war. 
Black Label 1 | 1 | Therefore in the majority of cases the 
Gibson’s Rye _ 1 | 1 1 | answer to Question No. 1 was controlled 
dames Pepper | 1 | | - | 1 | by the turnover of the brand named. 
ra Methusalem ! | 1 | ve “At present, due to the indiscriminate 
Quaker Bourbon 1 oe | 1 ‘ ; gh ; - ; 
Old Quaker Gin... 1 1 | i | 2 < price cutting by distillers in this past price 
Silver Wedding Gin 1 1 war, the attitude of dealers toward the 
Steinhardt Products 1 . | 1: major distillers is distrust and in some 
cases dislike. Most of them are in ac 

SCHIEPPELIN & CO.. 16 2 9 4 1 7 2 cord with the extensive advertising done 
Teacher's 13 2 6 3 1 7 2 P ae - = : 
Hennessy 3 3 1 1 by most big distillers and believe that this 

- 7 , advertising helps their business to quite 

a an extent. They are all willing to sell 
(Continued on rage 48 ) any product that is extensively advertised 

because they are fairly sure of the demand 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The sales-manager of an eastern 


coal company disposes of frequent 
overstocks by regular use of Long 


Distance telephone service. He finds 


that this rapid, economical method 


of communication covers any de- 


sired number of prospects ++ - 
in getting the best terms --- se- 
res immediate commitments and 
and permits 


aids 


cu 
quick deliveries ++ ° 


stopping of such sales effort when 


supplies are exhausted. 


On one occasion a 15-car surplus 


1938 


threatened to slow up the next day’s 
production. But five Long Distance 
calls, sold this entire overstock val- 
ued at $3000. The telephone charges 
were less than $10. 

Sales-managers,» like other execu~ 
tives, find that Long Distance not 
only answers their own specific 
needs, but is the natural way to Co- 
ordinate different departments. 
And, at the present low aie 
rates, it’s kind to budgets § \ 


all along the line. 


Birthday Togs (Group 1): Mile- 
stone company anniversaries (un- 
less everybody is asleep at the 
post) are the occasions for spe- 
cial doings in the sales depart- 
ment. You invariably splash a 
sticker on each outgoing letter to 
brag in a nice way about how 
many depressions you’ve weather- 
ed. Those shown in this group, 
all of metallic finish, used by 
Broderick Bascom, Central Shoe 
Co., Central Trust Co. (Roches- 
ter), Hugh Reilly Co. 


Quality Labels Bespeak Quality 
Within (Group 2): Remember 
those mauve decade labels on 
which the manufacturers used to 
picture their smoking factories, 
and then attempt to tell the story 


of their lives in nonpareil type in 
three inches of space? And then 
see how far we’ve come. Atten- 
tion value, style, readability, color 
appeal—these labels are cash reg- 
ister stuff in package accessories. 
That exclamation point on the 
Armour label tickles us. 


Fabric Makers Tell All (Group 
3): Yowls from thousands of 
mystified consumers who asserted 
their right to know what they 
were buying, roused the fabric 
manufacturers to a realization of 
a neglected sales opportunity. 
Now informative tags are doing 
a needed selling job: Telling the 
buyer the exact identity of the 
fabric, and imparting specific 
laundering and dry-cleaning in- 
structions. 


WHAT THE 


Product Tags with a Sales Twist (Group 
4): Here’s a product *2g that carries a 
Frank Buck picture and testimonial . . . 
used by J. Stevens Arms Co. for their .22 
rifle. Copy on back emphasizes the gun’s 
broad forestock, adjustable sight, and ac- 
curate barrel ...H. & L. Block, San 
Francisco, refers customers to a folder in 


SELLE £8 Sas 


ees ea 
STEVENS 
Buckhorn 


-22 RIFLE 


the pocket of each sports garment for 
“particulars regarding cleaning, repairs, 
or guarantee.” 


« 7 
Tags and labels on these pages by Den- 
nison Mfg. Co., Denny Tag Co., St. 
Louis Sticker Co. and Unique 
Printed Products Co. 


Never Waste a Chance to Sell 
(Group 5): Every small accessory 
which accompanies a product or a 
service to market is an opportunity 
to build good will with the con- 
sumer. Columbian Iron Works pic- 
tures a fire hydrant—one of their 
products—on its shipping tag; the 


E Mosawn Russ 


KRON .» OHIO 


anniversary idea gets into a ship- 
ping tag sponsored by Mohawk 
Rubber . . . Cooper Supply Co. takes 
care to issue complete instructions 
(on back of tag) with each cylinder 
of carbonated gas it delivers, warn- 
ing the buyer to test for leaks, 
check connections, etc. 


‘THE WELL DRESSED 
PRODUCT IS DRESSED BY ° ' 


” ? 


Have you a packaging or identification problem? Put it up 
to us. Our long experience with all kinds of labels, wrap- 
pings and boxes will help you devise a distinctive dress 
for your product. And, because we ourselves operate labora- 
tory stores ... selling daily across the counter to average 
consumers . . . we've learned how to inject the “sell” that 
catches eyes and moves merchandise. Whether you’re look- 
ing for just a tag, label, seal, wrap or the entire box, let us 
go to work on it for you! There’s no obligation whatsoever. 
Use the coupon. Check the classification in which you’re 
interested and we'll gladly send you a portfolio of new ideas 
in that particular field. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING 


Framingham, Mass. 


COMPANY 


eyolanr Go, 


sor” ’ 
ae va 15 


« FORM FITTING 

« FuLL CUT 

* WILL NOT SAG - 

« ADJUSTABLE HE 
MADE OF 


“ 


Dennison Manufacturing Company (Dept. S. M. 1) 
Framingham, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Yes, we are interested in obtaining a sales-making dress for our 


product. Please send us a portfolio of new ideas covering the checked BULL ey DOG 
item. No obligation, of course. Drapery Hooks 
T] Seals [] Boxes [] Tags [] Transparent Wrappings 


Company 


Address 


Individual’s Name 
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Markeling 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, and designed 
| by The Chartmakers. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUDGETS 


MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN MAGAZINE EXPENDITURES OF IMPORTANT NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER GROUPS APPROXIMATED FROM AVERAGES OF SEVERAL YEARS 


BASE ,!100, EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE 


ALL BUILDING CLOTHING & DRUGS & 
ADVERTISERS AUTOMOTIVE MATERIALS DRY GOODS TOILET GOODS FOOD 
fe) 100 fe) 100 fo) 100 
JAN. 46 70 | 72 
FEB. 77 117 116 
MAR. 116 126 2 
APR. 143 120 7D 
MAY 124 Mt 103 
JUNE 87 104 rey 
SULY 62 88 88 
AUG. 66 78 73 
SEPT. 120 80 86 
OCT. 156 104 113 
NOV. 124 115 124 
DEC. 79 87 Te) 
FURNITURE & SOAPS & : WINES, 
STATIONERY & PETROLEUM HOUSE HOUSEKEEPERS BEER & 
PUBLISHERS PRODUCTS FURNISHINGS SUPPLIES LIQUORS TOBACCO 
fe) 100 fo) 100 fe) 100 

JAN. 80 : 23 : | 
FES... 0 77 
MAR. — 93 142 
APR. 92 166 
MAY 74 170 
JUNE 77 2 
JULY 48 50 
AUG. 66 28 
SEPT. 123 99 
OGy. ta 131 
NOV. 122 116 
DEC. 198 rT ) 
PICTOGRAPH By SOURCE: P1B RECORDS AND 
Sales Management 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


>) tee ee a a ee 


Providence-Rhode 
the 


NET PROFIT 
Market 


VOLUME: A state market of metropolitan scope 
and convenience: 680,000 consumers, 92°% urban, with 
effective family buying power and per capita savings 
reserve fourth highest of all states. 


Island 


SALES: $273,470,000 in 1937, at a per capita rate 
20.2% above the U.S. average . . . through 9,000 retail 
outlets easily reached, sold and serviced from the 
Providence wholesale center. 


LOW COST: Selling costs lowered by compactness 
unique among states. Advertising costs minimized by 
Journal-Bulletin coverage: 3 out of 4 Rhode Island 
families, the most able to buy. 


RESPONSE: Consumers of the metropolitan mass, 
and the large wealthy class, respond to the same com- 
bined medium. Their dealers know it and buy and sell 
with its advertising power in mind. 


Competition! 


WHERE AWAY? 


Aye, where’ll it be? . .. Not hove to, 
waiting for you! 


Big advantage, when the wind shifts 
again, will belong to the selling crew 
whose seamanship was boldest in foul 
weather. 


Sales advantage in a market like 
Rhode Island is worth heading up for. 
Retail volume totalled $273,470,000 
last year (Sales Management estimate). 
Per capita purchases were 20.2% above 
national average. Double that for food 
sales. Buying power is relatively stable. 


Gaining a leg on competition means 
profitable business right now, and a 
rich prize later on. 


Costs are low because of greater 
potential volume per customer, per 
dealer, and per square mile of territory 
in a compact, self-contained market... 
and because of daily coverage by one 
advertising medium, the Journal- 
Bulletin, blanketing Greater Providence 
and reaching 3 out of 4 of all Rhode 
Island buyers. 


Providence Journal-Bulletin 
Dominating New England’s Second Largest Market 


REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. 
R. J. Bidwell Co. « San Francisco « Los Angeles 


« New York + Chicago « Boston « Atlanta 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


AN ANALYSIS. OF 150 ANNUAL REPORTS 


ONLY 40 GAVE ANY INFORMATION OTHER THAN FINANCIAL TABLES AND COMMENTS 


1 


ONLY 39 BOTHERED TO MENTION THE PRODUCTS THEY MADE 


ANNUA 
he a 
. toor 


ONLY 27 EMPLOYED MORE THAN ONE COLOR IN 


ONLY. 21 MADE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHS OR DRAWINGS 


ONLY 12 HAD CHARTS TO Eg POINTS DISCUSSED 


ONLY 11 CONTAINED MAPS 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


SOURCE: ADDRESS BY W:A. GILMAN, 
VICE-PRES., N.W. AYER & SON, INC. 


79 % OF SUPER MARKETS IN THREE AREAS 


HOW THE U.S.A. WOULD LOOK IF SUPER MARKETS WERE IN THE SAME PROPORTION AS THE LAND AREA | 


"A SUPER MARKET IS A HIGHLY DEPARTMENTALIZED RETAIL FOOD ESTABLISHMENT DEALING IN FOODS AND OTHER WANTED MERCHANDISE, | 
EITHER WHOLLY-OWNED OR WITH SOME DEPARTMENTS LEASED OUT TO CONCESSIONNAIRES, DOING A MINIMUM OF $250,000 ANNUALLY. | 
THE GROCERY DEPARTMENT, HOWEVER, WOULD OPERATE ON A SELF-SERVICE BASIS." 


aan a 


EAST 
i | NORTH 
PACIFIC | | enepacer MIDDLE 


40.8% | i | ay. TLAWTIC 
16.9% 


or 


PICTOGRAPH BY . , SOURCE: DIVISION OF 3,460 SUPER MARKETS AS OF FEBRUARY #038, 
Sales Management 3 BY M.M. ZIMMERMAN. OF SUPER MARKET MERCHANDISING 


THINK OF 


® Never before have you seen so intimate a 
study of what America thinks of the man in 
the White House. Here for the first time is the 
balance sheet of Franklin D. Roosevelt as cast 
up by ForTUNE’s QUARTERLY SuRVEY of Pub- 
lic Opinion in the July issue just out. 


U.S. DIVIDED INTO 7 REGIONS, 9 INCOME 
GROUPS, 12 OCCUPATIONS FOR SURVEY 


Over 300 new facts are revealed about the 
president, his aims, methods, and personality. 


You will see how each different class of people 
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Continental's Wonder Bread 


® You might think this story about bread would 
be about bread. You’re wrong. Mostly it’s about 
“merchandising”, that word nobody knows, and how 
Continental is putting the needle in that apathetic 
being, the grocer, and how a certain 1-2-3 test con- 
vinces housewives, and how the biggest bakers in the 
country next to National Biscuit managed to stay in 
the black all through the depression. Good reading. 
See page 67. ForRTUNE for July. 
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NOW WHAT DU Tit PEOPLE 


ROUSEVELT ! 


CAN YOu GUESS Roosevelt’s strongest point today? His weak- 
est? Does the majority of U.S. today approve or disapprove his 
objectives? His methods? His advisers and political associ- 
ates? His personality? 

@ What percent of the people approve his wage and hour 
legislation? His attitude toward big business? His attitude 
toward labor unions? His reorganization bill? His attitude to- 
ward TVA? His rearmament policy? His international policy? 

© To settle your bets, see FortuNe’s Quarterly Survey of 
Public Opinion: XIII, July issue, page 36. 


views his projects . . . prosperous, upper middle class, lower 
middle class, poor, negroes. How each section answered . . . 
from northeast, to southwest. And how each of 12 occupa- 
tions voted . . . executives, factory labor, white collar, 
farmers, professionals, students, unemployed, retired, 
housekeepers, proprietors, farm labor, and other labor. 

Astonishing accuracy has distinguished ForTUNE Sur- 
veys from the beginning. ForTuNE foretold Roosevelt’s 
winning election vote within 1%. Likewise, nine months 
before the event, ForTUNE forecast “political dynamite” 
if Roosevelt monkeyed with the Supreme Court. 

To FortTuNE subscribers, to business men, to Congress, 
the President and his advisers, this FortUNE QUARTERLY 
SuRVEY will be a contribution of high significance. 
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THE LZ-130 IS GERMANY’S BID 


SERFTTTEH St ; 


~ 


ook at tomorrow's air travel 


© Here’s a portfolio of drawings and photographs, today’s LZ 130, 
the Hindenburg’s sister, and tomorrow’s 100-passenger jobs, as 
variously designed by Boeing, Douglas, Sikorsky,and Consolidated. 
What new engineering problems must be licked, what airlines are 
flirting with the Atlantic run (including a dark, dark horse), are 
discussed in ToMORROW’S AIRPLANE, July FoRTUNE p. 53. 


THE DEEPEST HOLE IN THE WORLD: KCL. A-2 


e They weren't trying for a record. They hadn’t thought of that. 
But after pouring $305,000 into this San Joaquin Valley, California 
project, (and enough man-muscle-machine work to throw the San 


Francisco Bridge over the Empire State Building) the Continental 


Oil Company had itself an oil well 


almost three miles deep. And 


something to show the Easterners when they visit the state that 


has put miracles on a production basis. See p. 50, July Fortune. 


NEXT MONTH Reynolds Tobacco . . . Czechoslovakia . . . Short 


Line Railroad .. . Survey of Wealth: I... Martin of the Stock 


Exchange ... Outboard Marine 
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... Coney Island. 


ARGENTINA IS LIKE 
AMERICA (only diferent 


¢ Who will win the contest between Argentina’s 
noisily exciting, money-jingling-in-pockets, cosmo- 
politan city which is Buenos Aires . . . and in the 
other corner, Argentina’s endlessly flat, endlessly 
fertile pampas with their alfalfa and Shorthorn 
cattle? FORTUNE introduces you to both contestants 
and describes this country which is more like Amer- 
ica than America. Fourth—and a dramatic fourth— 
in FortuNne’s South American series. July issue, 


p. 27. (Plus some enormously amusing color 
sketches of local goings-on by Molina Campos). 


That low-priced Willys-Qverland 


© $100 cheaper than Ford 60, or Chevrolet, or 
Plymouth—25 to 35 miles per gallon—$10 to $15 
saving per 1,000 miles—were promises that sold 
75,000 Willys cars last year, and helped earn $880,- 
000. Here’s the inside story of how a dandy bit of 
bankruptcy and reorganization emerged as an econ- 
omy car... anew bid for the field Ford abandoned 


when he scrapped the Model T. See p. 39. 


“Hey Pa, the county agent's here’ 


e If you were a Benton County, Missouri farmer, 
you'd probably be in debt to J. U. Morris for much 
of your farm lore. He’s the County Agent that can 
demonstrate everything from giving your horse a 
pedicure, and snaring grasshopper eggs, to making 
corn grow taller than t-h-a-t. U. S. has 3,000 like 
J. U. Morris, they cost $31,000,000 and they do a 
man’s job. See THe County AcENT, Fortune p. 44. 
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A THIRD OF OUR CARS ARE 6 TO 9 YEARS OLD 


THE AGE PATTERN OF CARS ¥N USE HAS CHANGED | 
DRASTICALLY IN RECENT. YEARS... OLD JALOPIES ARE 


BEING RUN AS LONG. bas ie HAVE BREATH OF LIFE. 


KEY (19 MILLION CARS IN USE) 
-9 YEARS OLD 3-6 YEARS OLD 0-3 YEARS OLD 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD Announces 


the completion of a nation-wide 


HOME INVENTORY 


From 53,124 typical families came the answers to 
534 questions, a few of which are indicated: 


WAS THEIR CAR 
BOUGHT NEW OR 
USED? 


DO THEY USE 
BOTH HOT AND 
COLD CEREALS? 


WHAT BRAND 
OF DOG FOOD 
DOES THEIR 
PUP GET? 


WHY DID SHE 
QUIT TRADINGE 
AT MY STORE? 


WHAT MAKE OF 
CAR DOES THIS 
FAMILY HAVE? 


WHEN HER GROCER OR DRUG- \ 
GIST DOESN'T HAVE THE BRAND 
SHE ASKS FOR, DOES SHE 
ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE? 7 


HE inventory covered an adequate cross- 
"Bowe sample of sixteen cities: Buffalo, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Evansville, Knoxville, Birmingham, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Diego and San Francisco. 

Classifications included in the study were: 
food products, beverages, refrigerators, radios, 
furniture, cosmetics, shaving and dental aids, 


DO THEY HAVE A 


ERATOR? IF SO 
WHAT MAKE? 


WHAT BRANDS OF 
FACE CREAMS 
DOES SHE USE? 


IS THEIR RADIO 
A NEW MODEL? 


IN WHAT 
TYPE OF HOME 
DO THEY LIVE? 


WHAT BRAND OF 
GASOLINE IS IN THE 
FAMILY CAR? , 


igs te 
er ‘a 


i wuy Does sue XS 
TRADE MOST FREQUENT- 
LY AT BLANK’S STORE? 


automobiles, tires, gas and oil, and some 
apparel items. 

The data have been assembled by individual 
cities and in composite nation-wide form, and 
visualized in more than 4,000 charts containing 
a total of 17,328,389 recorded answers. 

The study is available to interested firms 
at all Scripps-Howard National Advertis- 
ing Offices. 


SCRIPPS: HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS... THE AUDIT BUREAU 
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NEW YORK World-Telegram 
CLEVELAND .. . . Press 
PITTSBURGH « « Press 
SAN FRANCISCO . . News 


National Advertising Dept., 230 
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BUFFALO. . « hemes DENVER... News BIRMINGHAM Post WASHINGTON News KNOXVILLENews-Sentinel 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times TOLEDO News-Bee MEMPHIS Press-Scamtar FORT WORTH Press EL PASO . Herald-Post 

CINCINNATI . . « Pose COLUMBUS Gitizen MEMPHIS CGommerisal Appeal OKLAHOMA CITY News SAN DIEGO o. te 

KENTUCKY POST Goeington AKRON Times-Pres HOUSTON 7a Press ALBUQUERQUE Tribune EVANSVILLE . « ren 
edstion of Canconnats Post 

PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK e CHICAGO e¢ SAN FRANCISCO e 


DETROIT e LOS ANGELES « ATLANTA e PHILADELPHIA e DALLAS 


BUT LUXURY LINES BOOSTED THEIR SHARE OF THE RETAIL DOLLAR 


HOW RETAIL DOLLAR CHANGES, BAD YEAR TO GOOD 


ALL TYPES OF RETAIL OUTLETS INCREASED THEIR SALES FROM 1933 TO 1937 


DOO ae) Se 
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AND 1.23% IN_1937. THE RATIO OF 1937 


OF THE TOTAL RETAIL BUSINESS IN 1933, 
TO 1933 1S 140) 


(EXAMPLE: MAIL ORDER STORES DID .88% 


100 


1933 = 


HOW MUCH INCOME TO BUY A NEW CAR ? 


EFFECTIVE INCOME IN THOUSANDS FOR EACH NEW PASSENGER CAR SOLD,1937 


$16 AND UNDER 


(THOUSANDS) 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
Lely Manapomont 


80 


Some Comments On 
the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


Subscriber Burton Bigelow, of Buf- 
falo, made an excellent suggestion last 
month. He said that he was filing 
each pictograph under a suitable sub- 
ject file, and that we were making it 
dificult by printing the pictographs 
with a solid color background which 
wouldn't take ink notations well. And 
why didn’t we provide a little block of 
white, large enough to write in a sub- 
ject number? 

No sooner said than done. We 
know that many subscribers are doing 
as Mr. Bigelow does, and hereafter all 
pictographs with a color background 
will have a rectangle of white. 

Monthly Magazine Advertising Bud- 
gets: This three-year study of the 
monthly variations by groups of maga- 
zine advertisers shows that the cigarette 
companies are the most consistent ad- 
vertisers, clothing and dry goods the 
most variable. 

An Analysis of 150 Annual Reports: 
There is a trend toward more informa- 
tive annual reports, ones that are easy 
to read and that do a selling job—but 
the majority are still dull and unin- 
spiring. . . . 79% of Super Markets 
in These Areas: There is great con- 
fusion as to the definition of a super 
market, but here is a national picture 
of the super markets as defined both 
by size and method of operation. 

What a Comeback for Pianos! As 
we read the heading and compare it 
with the pictures we wonder whether 
the exclamation point really belongs. 
As compared with 1932 the comeback 
has been terrific, but the industry has 
a long way to go to reach the 1909 
level. . . . A Third of Our Cars Are 
6 to 9 Years Old: It looks as though 
the replacement market should be ex- 
cellent when, as and if people have 
both money and confidence. 

How Retail Dollar Changes, Bad 
Year to Good: Certain types of stores, 
such as food outlets, are relatively free 
from either booms or depressions. 
When times are good people don’t eat 
appreciably more food, but they spend 
more both in dollars and as a percent- 
age of their income for the luxuries of 
life, here shown as the retail stores 
above the line. . . How Much In 
come to Buy a New Car? The editor 
has fined himself 10 bucks and sent it 
to the Chinese Relief Fund as a pen- 
alty for not noticing before the draw- 
ing went to the engraver that Vermont 
and New Hampshire had traded places 
on the map. 
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CIRCULATION in the 


A/V TROY 


p MARKET 


More than ever in this era D.R.* 
the canny buyer of advertising wants 
media that avoid Scatterville, Hell's 
Half Acre and Wallow Corners—he's 
out to get concentrated, checkable, 
waste-free coverage of profitable 


markets for his dollars. 


The circulation of The Record Newspapers is 96.23°/, within the 
actual Troy market, one of the highest proportions of effective, 
concentrated coverages to be found in any important population 
center in the Empire State. Distribution is 76.5% in the Troy A.B.C. 
City Zone (which contains within its 3!/,-mile radius more than 
119,000 consumers), and 19.7°% in the A.B.C. Retail Trade Zone. 

The complete one-medium coverage afforded by The Record 
Newspapers—the city's sole dailies—for only 12¢ a line makes 
Troy New York State's lowest cost major market. 


* During Recession. 


J. A. VIGER, 
Advertising Manager 
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| Discussions of TYPICAL JOBS GOOD BUSINESS 
PAPER ADVERTISING HAS DONE ... prepared by 
advertising agencies of wide experience in the use of 
business paper space ... sponsored by these outstanding 


business papers: 


BAKERS WEEKLY, New York THE IRON AGE, New York 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 


GOOD 


New York KEYSTONE, New York 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, LAUNDRY AGE, New York if Uj ) N ESS : Al ERS 
Chicago MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


MACHINERY, New York 
POWER, New York 


BUILD 0: 


ECONOMIST, New York RAILWAY AGE, New York 

ENGINEERING and MINING RAILWAY ELECTRICAL 4 ETTE Ke BUS] N ESS 
JOURNAL, New York ENGINEER, New York 

FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York | SALES MANAGEMENT, 

HOTEL MANAGEMENT, New York 


New York STEEL, Cleveland 
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XIDE BATTERIES for automo- 
biles are advertised in mass pub- 
lications. Promotional messages to 
dealers are placed in automotive papers 


... an obvious, elementary procedure. 


But, The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany makes batteries for other purposes 
... for trucks, buses, mine locomotives, 
ships, railroad trains, railway signals, 
telephone exchanges, emergency- 
lighting systems, etc. How may those 


diverse consumer markets be reached ? 


Here is an answer, heard by chance. 
The receiver of a railroad was urged by 
a friend of a salesman to replace Exide- 
of another 


Ironclads with batteries 


make. “Are not Exides good batteries?” 
he asked. 
reply. 
“we'll stick to Exides. I have been read- 


“Yes, of course,” was the 
“Well,”’ decided the receiver, 


business paper 


10 
xX if Ee believes in talking 


directly to the specific prospect 


ing a lot about Exide Batteries in the 
railway journals.” 


Seldom is it so easy to place credit where 
credit is due. But, this is what an Exide 
sales executive says: “I know that when 
we slow down our advertising in Busi- 
ness Papers, sales go down; when we 
step it up, sales go up.” 


A number of our other clients have also 
found that “consumer” appeal to dif- 
ferent segments of industry and busi- 
ness should be tailor-made, and pre- 
sented when customer minds are tuned 
to business. You can draw such a bead 
... in Business Papers. 


ao, 


GEARE-MARSTON, Inc. 


ADVERTISING :- Philadelphia - New York 


The square bundles contain tickets originally attached to suits and overcoats, each 
one of which represents a sale on which some retail clerk is claiming contest credits. 


Offer Prizes for Children and 
Wives to Make Your Contest Pull 


How Hart, Schaffner & Marx operated a successful sales 


competition for retail clothing salesmen. 


NY sales executive who is con- 
templating putting on a contest 
offering prizes or premiums 
for sales effort can profitably 

study the results of a recent contest by 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago cloth- 
ing house. More, he may learn facts 
about what kind of prizes pull best and 
put fire in sales effort. 

This competition, which _ started 
March 14 and ended May 14, gave 
$10,000 worth of merchandise to retail 
salesmen in stores carrying H. S. & M. 
goods. It maintained a high level of 
sales for the company’s suits and coats 
during a season when shrinking sales 
might well have been expected. 

Before the contest each salesman was 
supplied with a catalog which listed 
187 prizes. Ninety-five per cent of all 
prizes were selected with a view to de- 
lighting the wife or the children. 
That's the kind of trophy that man 
gets the most satisfaction in winning. 

Said E. R. Richer, advertising and 
promotional director, ““When you put 
on a contest make sure that the catalog 
of prizes goes into the home where 
the wife and kids can thumb it over. 

“They'll get after the old man and 
keep him humping. Every woman is 
keen to get something free. She'll 
voice her wishes and keep behind him 
during the contest period. I’ve heard 
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that before, but I never realized how 
true it was until I saw these selections 
come in. It’s the woman who makes 
a contest tick.”’ 

During the contest every H., S. & M. 
garment in hundreds of stores carried 
a ticket marked with a code letter in- 
forming the salesman of how many 
“merits” he would get for selling that 
particular garment. These ranged 
from 16 to 40 merits, depending on 
the cash value. On top of this, there 
were bonus merits based on the num- 
ber of sales made. When a salesman 
sold 50 garments he automatically 
went into the ‘Big Money Club.” 

Merits were cashable at any time; 
the winner did not have to wait until 
the contest was over. But in almost 
every instance the salesman held onto 
his merits seeking always better and 
more valuable prizes and it was only 
after the contest was over that the 
flood of claims poured in. Apparently 
the salesman desired to hold off for the 
drama of the big, final smash and get 
the best prizes he could to warm the 
hearts of those in his house. 

Perhaps the “home-folks” angle of 
the contest was sensed even before the 
astonishing results came in. From the 
start of the ‘‘Sell-ebration” as the con- 
test was called, each week direct-mail 
“bulletins” were sent to the home of 


every contesting salesman. Neatly 
printed in color, some used caricatures 
and the points were driven home 
through humor—both in printed word 
and cartoon. A few had a touch of 
irony and sarcasm. ‘The idea was to 
stir up the salesman’s emotions. 

Generally, however, the literature’s 
atmosphere was friendly and helpful. 
The object was to give the retail sales- 
man the education the wholesale house 
thought he needed—with a sugar- 
coating: but with enough vinegar so 
that it didn’t get too sweet. 

Immediate sales were, of course, 
important and wanted, but there was a 
something else, expertly concealed, that 
for the long pull is considered of 
greater value. This was a course in 
how to sell H., S. & M. goods. The 
educational end of the program was 
divided into two parts as follows: 

1—An easel-type ring binder which 
carried a detailed printed lecture on 
fabrics, testing and styling. This con- 
tained illustrations in black and color 
and as each fabric was discussed, 
swatches of the material appeared 
glued to the page. It was a post- 
graduate course in clothing materials, 
clothing construction and clothing sales 
methods. 


Promoting the Contest 


2—The contest itself which tied-in 
with the suggested selling plan and 
urged—"It has worked for others; it 
will work for you. Use it and your 
income will be increased.’’ 

Each loose-leaf easel sales book car- 
ried the name of the salesman who 
received it, individually printed, and 
the legend: 

“This is your book.” 

Under that heading was: 

“It was created and produced with 
you, as one of the leading retail sales- 
men in your community, in mind. (A 
gentle pat on the back.) 

“If the material it contains helps you 
to do a better job and helps you to sell 
more merchandise and thus makes 
more money for you, then it has ac- 
complished its purpose. 

“We feel pretty confident that if you 
make any kind of an effort to absorb 
its contents it should raise your earning 
power considerably and give you a 
deeper insight into the clothing busi- 
ness in general!” 

Preceding the main part of the con- 
tent was a selling talk to salesmen, a 
selling talk to convince him that he 
could profit by studying the prepared 
lessons. Here are some excerpts: 

“All of us want to make more 
money. That's only natural. The 
question is, how can we make more 
money? A lot of men waste their time 
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dreaming about distant pastures that 


only /ook greener. Others flit from 
job to job, from this line to that line. 

“Some of the points given you here 
you already know. Some you may not 
know. A knowledge of them all will 
give you a better understanding of 
your job, better working tools with 
which you can do a better selling job, 
and therefor make more money for 
yourself. 

“Don’t attempt to digest all this in- 
formation at one sitting. Keep the kit 
handy and thumb through it whenever 
you have a leisure moment during the 
day.” 

It’s all news to most of us and it 
may be news to the clothing salesman 
that 126 operations go into the making 
of a good coat. The more important 
of these operations were taken up in 
detail and explained in the sales book. 

The final chapter was devoted to 
“Tested Selling Ideas.” These come 
under such headings as ‘‘How to Build 
a Prospect List’; “Keep a Card Index 
File of All Your Customers’: ‘Use 
the Telephone Daily” ; "Your Personal 
Appearance Your Most Valuable As- 
set’; "You Can Sell More Than One 
Suit to a Customer’; “Your Lunch 
Hour Can Be Highly Profitable,” and 
sO on. 


92% Participation 


And the last shot in the binder: 

“Call attention to the national ad- 
vertising behind the product.” 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx advertises 
nationally in Esquire, Collier’s, Time, 
and Life. 

Specific figures were not available 
on the actual number of contestants, 
but it is known that 92% of all 
eligible accounts participated in the 
'Sell-ebration’’—and from the looks of 
the returns a large number of salesmen 
in each store took advantage of the 
prizes that were offered in the two- 
months’ contest period. 

The company plans not to let up on 
this retail sales education idea and its 
plans for next Fall and Winter include 
a continuation of the “Magic Money 
Maker” booklet idea in the form of a 
25-page supplement to the original 
hook. This supplement will feature 
important selling information on top- 
coats, overcoats and formal wear. 
Personal contact with retail salesmen 
will be maintained again with a novel 
new series of three-dimensional mail- 
ing pieces, which will be mailed to the 
salesmen’s homes, and which will en- 
deavor to do a job of “humanizing” 
the entire organization from the 
H., S. & M. tailors straight up to the 
top-flight executives. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


hae and New Products as Promoted in tee tiga, 
Magazines, Radio, House Organs and Outdoor Signs 


Mum for Summer 

Bristol-Myers Co. advises drug trade 
paper readers to ‘Capitalize on nature 
with Mum,” deodorant, “moves fast 
all year, but fastest in warm weather.” 
To assist in that rapid pace, agents 
Pedlar & Ryan, N. Y., are inserting 
copy in 26 magazines and 39 news- 
papers. Magazine copy has _ such 
headlines as, “A tip about bathing to 
a girl with a date tonight. After your 
bath, don’t fail to give underarms 
Mum’s sure care.” 

Newspaper space consists of a car- 
toon strip on the comics page with 
balloons carrying the story. “I'll die 
if Dick breaks our engagement,” 
moans a pretty wench. But after a 
kind friend tips her off to Mum, Dick 
begs, “How about naming the day 
right now!” To herself: “And to 
think I might have lost Dick (lost him 
presumably to another Mummer) this 
Summer if I hadn’t tried Mum.” 

On the Pacific Coast some six to ten 
McClatchey radio stations will reiter- 
ate the virtues of Mum as Cupid's hot 
weather aide de camp. The Mum for 
men campaign with Don Herold’s 
drawing and frolicking copy contin- 
ues in magazines as a separate item. 


Texaco Thunder 

Texas claims a record, ‘the biggest 
national magazine advertisement in the 
history of the oil industry.” Four 
count ’em—four pages in color in July 
issues Of S.E.P., Collier's and Time. 
Previously, a spread was the industry’s 
most expansive and expensive blast. 

Texaco Dealer, house organ for 
45,000 service stations, naturally de- 
votes plenty of attention to the four- 
pager, and extra copies of it are going 
to dealers for display. Space in five 
or six service station trade papers 
points up interest. 

Each page of the ad considers one 
of the four reasons why ‘we Texaco 
dealers offer you more for your gaso- 
line money.” They are: “An excep 
tional gasoline; Circle Service; regis- 
tered rest rooms; courtesy from the 
Gentleman who serves you.” Newell- 
Emmett, N. Y., agency, is in charge. 


Tide Water’s Stamps 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco, hooks together collecting 
fever and wanderlust and gets gaso- 
line sales. 

It is issuing 100 two-colored stamps 
for localities in its trade territory. 


Subjects covered include early trans- 
portation, historical landmarks, na 
tional parks, beauty spots, etc. Local 
stamps are available only in the lo- 
calities commemorated, at Associated 
service stations. They are free, along 
with an album. To get a complete set 
motorists must travel widely, or swap 
with other philatelists. 

“In addition to these local stamps, 
there will be 22 general stamps issued 
all over the West. One each week, 
each one different. So when you go 
in for your stamps today you will re- 
ceive your local stamp and the first 
in the series of general stamps. Next 
week your Associated dealer will have 
another of the series. . . .”’ That's 
to keep ’em coming back for adhesives 
and a tankful of gas. 

Lord & Thomas, San Francisco 
office, will tell the West about the 
stamps by magazines, outdoor bulle- 
tins, radio, and color pages in the Los 
Angeles Examiner, S. F. Examiner, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Portland, 
Ore., Journal, S. F. Chronicle, Oak- 
land Tribune, Sacramento Union, L. A. 
Times, Long Beach Press-Telegram, 
San Diego Union, Portland Oregonian. 
Tacoma News-Tribune, Seattle Times, 
and Spokane Spokesman-Review, 

By making the stamps hard ‘to get, 
without visits to widely scattered As 
sociated stations, the company whets 
the appetities of collectors for them, 
especially of youngsters who will coax, 
“Daddy, let's go there and get another 
stamp. Willya, Daddy, huh, please, 
Daddy?” 


Goldie & 4 Roses 


A brace of newcomers added extra ' 
effulgence to the Gay Neon Way, June 
30——spectacular signs of Old Gold 
cigarettes and Four Roses whisky. 
Douglas Leigh, Inc., N. Y., created 
both of them. 

Old Gold’s is half a block long, 
two-and-a-half stories high on Times 
Square between 43rd and 44th Streets 
A 30 by 24-foot Leigh-Epok screen 
carries an animated cartoon, the adven 
tures of “Goldie.” Drawn by Car 
toonist Otto Soglow, it depicts Goldie 
buying a package of cigarettes, blow- 
ing smoke rings beneath his girl’s bal- 
cony, etc. It runs for five minutes 
before repeating, ten times longer than 
former signs, requires 70 miles of wir- 
ing. Lennen & Mitchell, N. Y., is 
O. G.’s agency. 

Four Roses’ sign, at the north end 
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Institute of America, 


of Times Square, is over 100 feet high. 
Red roses, weighing nearly a ton and 
as large as the front of a locomotive, 
have green stems running down the 
sign’s edge for seven stories. The let- 


tered words ‘Four Roses” are three 
stories high, world’s largest electric 
letters. Young & Rubicam, N. Y., is 


the agency for Frankfort Distilleries 
of Louisville. 


House Organs Play On 

A chamber of commerce of the coun- 
try’s house magazine editors was 
created last week: a House Magazine 
at 56 West 45th 
Its purpose is to pro- 


Street, N. Y. 


vide a meeting ground where technical 


phases of magazine production may be 
discussed and ideas exchanged. 
A library of house magazines and 


exhibit room where supply firms may 


display their work, open to the public, 
will be maintained. A monthly bul- 
letin will go to members, and annual 
awards by a technical committee are 
to be made to outstanding magazines 
in the various fields. 

Institute affairs will be administered 
by a board of governors, of which 
Kenneth E. Cook, Standard Oil of 
N. J., is chairman. Other editors 
named to the board are: Merrick 
Jackson, Western Electric Co.; L. A. 
McVey, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; K. 
C. Pratt, S-M News Co.; W. M. 
Thompson, Shell Oil Co.; H. D. 


Hocker, American Tel. & Tel.: Albert 
Deane, Paramount Pictures; A. H. 
Meyers, N. Y. Daily News. Robert 


| Newcomb, Robert Newcomb and Asso 


Establishment of the Institute coin- 
cides with the Newcomb organization's 
first quarterly report on the house 
magazine’s place in advertising. Ac- 
cording to the report, less than 4% 
of the house magazines in existence in 
1937 have suspended or abandoned 
publication. Employe good will mag- 
azines continue to increase, and the 
largest such journal makes its initia! 
appearance August 25. 


NBC Is Chipper 

National Broadcasting Co. is confi- 
dently looking forward to an upswing 
in business in the Fall. Basis for 
pleasant expectations: Contract renew- 
als by 11 sponsors for 23 programs; 
total time involved, 1934 hours. 

Eighteen of these programs, or 
shows which they will replace, are now 
on the air and will continue through 
the Summer. Sponsors include Procter 
& Gamble, largest user of network © 
radio and largest user of daytime 
schedules, whose current renewals total 
1134 hours weekly ; Bristol-Myers; Jer- 
gens-Woodbury ; Kellogg Co. ; Stewart- 
Warner and Time, Inc. 

Programs now off the air which 
have signed to return in the Fall in- 
clude Adam Hat Stores broadcasts of 
prize fights; Bowey’s ‘Terry and the 
Pirates’; General Foods’ ‘‘“Good News 
of 1938” for Maxwell House; Ralston 
Purina’s ““Tom Mix Straight Shooters’’ 
and Sherwin-Williams’ ‘Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions of the Air.” 

With these contracts under its belt 
as a starter, NBC is not disposed to 
sell America short. 


ciates, is executive secretary. 

TO A GUEST, 
Anti - Claustraphobia: — Be- 
cause less expensive rooms 


sometimes seem cramped 
Statler Hotels had Industrial 
Designer Henry Dreyfuss re- 
design its rooms to give 
more floor space. His com- 
bination dresser, desk, radio, 
phone-stand and wardrobe 
helped, as did a new arrange- 
ment of other furniture. This 
ad appeared in Business 
Week and Time, through 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, part 
of a series on Statler’s re- 
search and modernization 
program. A reproduction of 
it and models of the rooms 
“hefore” and “after” forms 
a lobby display in Statler 
Hotels. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


COME NOW, LITTLE MAN. Noes 
IT LOOKS LIKE ANY OTHER JY LOOK CLOSER, EDGAR. 
COUNTRYSIDE TO ME. $f#sy SEE THAT CITRUS GROVE 
q AND THE OIL FIELD IN 
THE DISTANCE ? 


S— IF YOU ONLY KNEW, oN 
EDGAR! IF YOU ONLY KNEW! VS 
| SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S AGRICUL- FF 
re TURE AND OIL BRINGS IN OVER 
MA» A BILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
AND GET THIS-- IT'S A STABLE / 
INCOME:-YEAR AFTER YEAR @ 
AFTER YEAR. 


~ 


f "WHAT'S A FARM OR 
, TWO OR AN OIL WELL 


YOU MEAN we eae 
IT WILL BE THE SAME Sempaee UNUSUAL, EDGAR, BUT 
~ MA IN 1928 AS IT ‘ / TRUE. AND HERE'S ANOTHER 
» ¢ _WAS IN 1937? UY POINT. YOU CAN REACH THE PROSPER- 


OUS FARMER, THE RICH OIL OPERATOR 


eRe Sine Pity : BAND THE OTHER VELVET POCKETBOOKS 
emery §=6IN THIS RICH OUT-OF-CITY MARKET Qa 
@ THROUGH THE LOS ANGELES MORNING Jam 
EXAMINER'S KEYED CIRCULATION ra? 
ps (58% OUTSIDE THE CITY ZONE). 


> o*eta’ if &s 
? “ye he Si? 
Te 4 ‘ 


NAY! IF YOU REALLY WISH 
TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MARKET AND 
HOW TO COVER IT, ASK A HEARST 
gq INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
en MAN (ONE OF RODNEY BOONE'S Oe 2 
> ABLE OPERATORS). IT'S AN UN- eee.” 
“ ( USUAL STORY. REACH FOR YOUR : 
3 eat TELEPHONE NOW WHILE WERE | 
mH: ot ig Sti ON THE SUBJECT. 


=” , > 
_. . 
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. a:  \ 
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MORE, MY - 
KNOWING FRIEND, 


> 
. é 
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reminds me of an ad I 


The date 
wrote in jingle form some years ayo 
for Life Saver It marked a 
memorable era in American political 


mints 


history: 


On the First of July, 

When the country goes dry, 

Qh, where can a thirsty man go? 
Why Licorice flavor 

Will prove a Life Saver. 


Uhere’'s “‘licor’’ in “licorice you know! 


Pond’s creams seem to be the first 
tu have gotten into the har of the 
Wheeler-Lea bill. Maybe the charges 
will vanish as they are rubbed in 


* * * 


sometimes wonder 
why the language of the law has to 
be so pleonastic, not to say downright 
stuffy. ‘Cease and desist’ is no im 
provement over ‘stop and quit."”. And 
aren't they all synonyms anyhow ? 

* ok * 


Incidentally, 1 


A bright and fragrant nosegay to 
Hamilton Watch for the nice, natural 
text of ‘A letter that came the night 
before she graduated.’ 

* ok * 

Allows Woman Juror to Crochet 
in Court Headline. But needling 
the defendant on his yarn is out. 


Buffalo's Burton Bigelow clips and 
mails what he calls Wanamaker’s 
cold-in-the-head-line: ‘Full of Bride 
Ideas. 

* K HK 

When I wrote “The Saga of Rey- 
nolds Metal’’ for a page in Fortune 
awhile back, | had no idea that my 
favorite cigar would one day be 
wrapped in this flavor-saver. It's very 
beautiful and protective, but a can- 
opener would be a big help to a 
clumsy lug like me in getting the 
wrapper off. 

x * * 

Good headline, dramatically illus- 
trated, for Rhum Negrita: “Furious 
earth created this lovely, limpid rum.” 

* * * 
Why does Robt. 
panatela,’ | wonder? 
* * * 


Burns spell it 


“Home is where the art is!” says 
New York's Mayfair House brightly. 
Which brings to mind London’s May 
Fair, spelled as two words over there 


; +0 


‘ 


It has, for me, the world’s most com- 

fortable beds. As you sank into thei- 

enveloping depths, you did not fall 

asleep you became unconscious! 
* * * 

According to Lew Conarroe, the 
police say Al Capone is taking artes: 
cure, 

. £4 

In its commendable campaign to re 
duce motoring accidents, Tide Water 
Oil captions a group of four hideous 
photographs: “Les look at the 
wreck-ord.”’ 

ok ok * 

That was a good pay-off line given 
to Guy Kibbe in Joy of Living. When 
Alice Brady says: “Will you stop 
drinking, for my sake?’ Guy comes 
back with: ‘My dear, I’m not drink- 
ing for your sake.” 

* ok 

Are we become a nation of pan- 
handlers? 

*k * & 

Our roving reporter postcards from 
Kansas City that there is a bar out 
there called ‘The Pink Elephant.” A 
good place to get a snootful, obviously. 

a 

Bob Brown thinks Joe Williams was 
pretty cute in the World-Telly, calling 
store teeth “China Clippers.’ So do I. 

It ought to be primer-stuff for any 
sales manager, any copy-chief, to wit: 
The man who is smarting under criti- 
cism, who feels murder in every 
muscle, is not going to turn in a very 
creditable performance. Why don't 
you get onto yourself? Sugar’s as 
cheap as vinegar. 

. ¢ « 

Copy is as good as the ability of the 
writer, PLUS the ability of the adver- 
tiser to appreciate it, and, appreciating 
it, RUN it! 

. 2 * 

Finishing the sermonette: When 
you can write consumer-copy without 
pulling your punches; without con- 
sidering the personal likes and dislikes 
of the man who is to okay it, oh, boy! 
Ain't it a grand and glorious feeling? 

.-¢ << 


Dorothy Dignam was doing some 
look-up work on old Independence 
Day celebrations. She found that on 


July 4, 1788 (just 150 years ago), 
Philadelphia staged the Grand Federal 
Procession, in which all the guilds, 
crafts, professions, and businesses were 
represented by thousands of marchers. 
The master bakers had 150 in their 
delegation, and their banner peti- 
tioned: “May the Federal Govern- 
ment Revive Our Trade.’’ Dorothy's 
comment is: “Yesterday and today, 
the same old story. Even the staff-of 
life leaning on Washington!” 
ta * 


I see what you mean, Eustace; the 
income of Life Savers, Inc., is on an 
annular basis. 

x oe o& 

All of us know a few men, too, who 

think it’s smart to be shifty. 


* * 


“Decca”’ is a good enough name for 
phonograph-records, but it would be a 
natural for playing-cards. 


* * * 


Incidentally, you box-holders at the 
Metropolitan, you parquet patricians 
of the Academy of Music, may be in- 
terested to learn that a current smash 
hit is the Decca platter having the 
inspiring title: ‘‘Flat-Foot Floojie.” 

a a 

Any Sunday in the New York Times, 
you may review the cavalcade of life, 
logically classified as Births, Confirma- 
tions, Engagements, Marriages, Anni 
versaries, Deaths, Cards of Thanks, In 
Memoriam, Unveilings. 

2 2 

Walter Weir, the new copy-chief at 
Mathes, snitches a menu from a drug 
store in Germantown, Pa., and mails 
it in for our possible interest in the 
line: “Our Sodas are Soda-Licious.” 
Whee! 

You know the kidding Western 
Union takes on its Kiddiegrams, often 
sent to adults by the life of the party. 
WU is now toying with the idea of a 
few canned texts for Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day for that small cross-sec- 
tion of the public which turns away 
from the Lord Fauntleroy and Little 
Women type of sentiment. How about 
this for Father's Day: “INSTEAD 
OF BUYING YOU A DOODAD | 
WILL JUST SAY HOW DO YOU 
DO DAD.” 

* * & 

A “paragripe” (All Rights Re- 
served) is a pithy paragraph on your 
pet peeve. Example: “Maybe the 
reason the country is camera-consciou : 
is because we have so many negative 
minded citizens.”” Send in a para 
gripe! 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 


SALES MANAGEMEN 1 


Self-Service 


Store of Sanitary Grocery Company 


JuLy 1, 1938 


SELF-SERVICE SELLING 


Everyone agrees that in super-markets and other self-service stores—where dealer 
influence is negligible—nationally advertised products have a greater customer 


acceptance than lesser known brands! 


Happy medium for advertisers is The Family Circle Magazine. Because The 
Family Circle is distributed only through grocery stores—the majority of them 


self-service—it exerts powerful point-of-sale influence on customers. 


In the West, nearly a million housewives get The Family Circle through the 2,700 
Safeway Stores—which are entirely self-service! In the Middle Atlantic states, 
the magazine is distributed through American Stores and Acme Super-Markets; 
in Cleveland through the Fisher Bros. Stores; in Washington and Richmond by the 


Sanitary Grocery Company, two-thirds of which are self-service! 


In all, more than 1,100,000 of Family Circle's million and a half readers get their 


copies through self-service stores. 


With the number of super-markets and self-service stores constantly increasing— 
and point-of-sale influence now more important than ever—The Family Circle is 


a “must” medium for advertisers who want to sell to self-service shoppers! 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE MAGAZINE 


The Family Circle, Inc., Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. + Represented 


by The Family Circle Magazine, Inc. - New York ~- Chicago ~- San Francisco 
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Milwaukee Journal Stocks 
Owned by 56% of Employes 

Newspaper men throughout the country 
have been watching for more than a year 
with much interest the development of 
The Milwaukee Journal's plan for employe 
ownership and control. The Journal has 
the largest daily circulation in Milwaukee, 
more than 200,000, with an excess of 250,- 
000 on Sundays 

The plan for employe participation in 
ownership and eventual control was 
launched by Harry J. Grant, who succeeded 
to the editorship and presidency of the 
Journal Company upon the death of the 
newspaper's founder, L. W. Nieman. To- 
day, out of approximately 1,000 employes, 
558 possess varying degrees of ownership 
through what is known as the “Journal 


Employes’ Stock Trust Agreement.” Among 
these are men and women reporters, 
advertising solicitors, clerical workers, 


members of organized labor unions in the 
mechanical departments and office boys, as 
well as department heads and other execu- 
tives. 

Of the 120,000 shares of outstanding 
capital stock, 30,000 are held in the name 
of Mr. Grant, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors: 30,000 are held by the heirs of 
T. M. Boyd, business manager, who died 
25 years ago; 30,000 in the name of Miss 
Faye McBeath, a niece of Mr. Nieman. 
The remaining 30,000 are split up among 
Journal rank-and-file employes under a 
“unit” plan operated under the trust. 

Five trustees supervise the Milwaukee 
Journal Employes’ Stock Trust Agreement. 
As employes purchase an interest “trust 
certificates’’ are issued in their names by 
the trustees and each employe gains pos- 
session and holds them in direct ratio to 
his investment 

Only active employes are eligible to pur- 
chase the certificates. When an employe 
dies, resigns or is discharged his units be- 
come available and may be acquired by 
other cligible employes. The terms of 
such sales or transfer are fixed by a mathe- 
matical formula based on book value, cur- 
rent profits or losses, average net income of 
the paper, and certain other factors which 
seek to achieve fairness both to the seller 
and the buyer. 

The agreement granting participation in 
ownership to ap was dated May 15, 
1937, and consists of a 36-page booklet, in 
legal form, signed By the owners at that 
time and the trustees in whose hands em- 
ploye stock is placed. This agreement sets 
down with painstaking care every imagina- 
ble contingency which might arise in own- 
ership or in the functioning of the plan. 

Under the Trust Agreement the Journal 
certificates cannot -be sold to other than 
eligible employes. They are void in other 
than employe hands. At the age of 65 
the employe owner must release his cer- 
tificates for sale to other and younger em- 
ployes. This is to prevent certificates from 
accumulating in the hands of elderly em- 
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ployes. At the 
exception was made for those employes 
then 65 years old or who shall be 65 prior 


beginning of the plan an 


to May 15, 1957. 
iS no exception. 

An cmploye, under the terms of the 
agreement, is any person now or at any 
time hereafter employed in the service of 
the company, including the officers of the 
company, so long as they are employed 
or on leave of absence. 

In selling the units to various employes 
of the Journal a 50% down payment was 
asked. This payment was made at the 
time of purchase. On January 1 of this 
year the majority of all employes who 
had acquired stock certificates had, by 
further payments and by dividends on their 
holdings, paid for 75% of the allotment 
of 30,000 units 


After that date there 


More than half the 
men and women who 
work for the Mil- 
waukee Journal feel 
a lift of the heart as 
they enter the Jour- 
nal’s building — the 
gratifying sense of 
ownership) which 
comes from having 
“an interest in the 
business.” 


Management, to a degree considerably 
greater than on an average newspaper, is 
being placed in the hands of committees. 
Department heads and executives ‘“‘sit” 
with their assistants and policies and prob- 
lems are threshed out in meetings. Every- 
one is permitted to have voice in the pro- 
ceedings and, to date, results are re- 
ported to have been fully up to hopes and 
expectations. 

In fact, this form of management, ex- 
perience is showing, keeps the management 
in closer touch with day-by-day problems 
than is ordinarily the case where owner- 
ship is closely held and the owners more 
likely to reach decisions without consul- 
tations. Every department head feels him- 
self a part of a well organized institution 
and is kept on his toes at all times. 
He knows more of the problems of other 
departments and their relationship. 

There is added responsibility for good 
inter-department relations and an increased 
feeling that it is, after all, the profitable 
and orderly conduct of the newspaper as a 
whole that counts rather than a selfish de- 
sire to make an individual department out- 
standing. ‘Office politics,” and selfish de- 
sire for personal advancement, so common 
in many corporative organizations, has no 
place in this sort of set-up and is mini- 


mized to an unparalleled degree. 

The truck driver, the stenographer and 
the ad-setter in the composing room, feel- 
ing the incentive of ownership, have a new 
sense of pride in the Journal, one that can 
never come from straight-salaried relation 
to a newspaper. Sense of ownership as a 
phychological force has been found to be 
an impelling motive to produce a better 
newspaper. 

“The Journal Employes’ Stock Trust 
Agreement was worked out with painstak- 
ing care,” Leslie A. Webster, vice-presi- 
dent and publisher, told SM. ‘The best 
legal minds worked over it for months. 
We knew we were pioneering and pro- 
ceeded with extreme caution. We tried to 
foresee all contingencies of management 
that might develop. At the same time we 
believe that the agreement is elastic enough 
to enable us to command unexpected even- 
tualities. 

“If any serious faults in this form of 
newspaper management exist it is certain 
that we have not found them to date. We 
are confident that we are successfully plow- 
ing new ground in newspaper management 
and ownership. Our employes are well 
pleased and we feel certain that as the years 
pass the number of employes having a real 
stake in the property will increase. There 
is no doubt at all that we are on a road 
which leads to real democracy in industry.” 

A reporter for SM talked with a number 
of executives and non-executive employes 


i Uber y 
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and found them all enthusiastic over the 
plan and convinced that it was highly 
workable. Workers who have not yet at- 
tained ownership of “units’’ said they 
looked forward to the day when they 
might assume title to them and so identify 
themselves closer with the Journal. 

It all seems to add up to increased hopes 
and ambitions and security. It seems to 
have intensified the one-for-all and all-for- 
one spirit. 


McCall Pattern Exhibition 


The McCall Corp., New York, last 
month presented an exhibition covering 
pattern promotional and advertising work 
for the first five months of this year. 
Pattern promotions worked out with coop- 
erating manufacturers and department 
stores were featured and “vital statistics” 
on each event were displayed. 

It was revealed that the McCall Corp. 
put on an average of 30.3 promotions 
every day during the five-month period, 
totalling 851. A breakdown of facts and 
figures on this work showed 354,819 lines 
of advertising used by retail stores cooper- 
ating on 602 promotions; 538 window dis- 
plays for 398 promotions. Radio time 
used totalled 814 hours. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


roared the Sales Mgr. 
to the Treasurer... 


ee think our salesmen’s ‘swindle sheets’ 
are too high, do you? Claim they should 
spend money only on prime prospects, 
hey? Well then, why don’t we do the 


same with our advertising appropriation? 


“You tell me that every cigar a salesman 


hands out these days should bring in an 


? a 
So its my \aksmen 


who waste 


order, and I’m telling you that more of 
our advertising money should be used 
to cultivate the men our salesmen have 
to sell. Let’s use the top-notch business 
papers that do a real editorial job... the 
ones that our prospects have to read... 
the books that'll give us what we need 
right now: selling help where it counts 


at less cost than a cheap cigar per man. 


“If you'll switch a bigger chunk of our 


our dough. eh .. 


99 


advertising budget to the real business 
papers reaching our markets .. . the 


A.B.P.-A.B.C. books, for instance... 
I'll confine my sales expense to the ‘hot 
prospect’ list. ® 
“Okay, wild man,” said Treasurer 


MacTavish, 
“it’s a deal!” 


In most fields you will find that the business papers 
giving you coverage of maximum ‘buying power at the 
low dollar are A.B.P. publications. They are edited for 
their readers by men who know their readers’ business 
inside and out. They render a service that your prospects 


consider well worth paying for in subscription cash. In 
these days, when every dollar counts, it will pay you to 
count the true value of business paper advertising. A 
note to A.B.P. Headquarters will bring you the low- 


down on low cost promotion in your markets. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
4 Look for the twin hall-marks of known value » 


Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 


2 
7 


ADVERTISING 
PLAYING 


ail’7S 
CARDS ®\ug 


Give your salesmen 
a fresh approach 


You spend five, ten, even fifty 
dollars to get your salesman be- 
fore your prospect. Your com- 
petitor does the same. 

We can tell you how some sales- 

managers help their men “get 
under the hide” of tough buyers 
quicker and more effectively with 
the Brown & Bigelow Playing 
Card Plan. 
Write on your business sta- 
tionery for interesting FREE 
booklet “The Winning 
Hand;” ways and means of 
increasing your business 
with playing cards. 

Manufacturers of 


Advertising 
Playing Cards 


BROWN BIGELOW 


embra rf 


AINT PAUL. MINNI 


FLORIDA 


On Business or 
Pleasure Bent 


Open all year are five fine Collier 
Florida Hotels—leading East Coast, 
West Coast and interior hotels—cater- 
ing to the business man—conveniently 
located for anyone making a trip 
around the state. 


TAMPA 
Hotel Tampa Terrace 
Hotel Floridan 
Tampa’s Best, Air-Conditioned Rooms, 
Rates from $2 
+ 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Hotel Dixie Court 
Most Convenient, Modern, Rates from $2 
= 
LAKELAND 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace 
Lakeland’s leader, Rates from $2 
* 
EVERGLADES 
Everglades Inn 


On West Coast across from Miami 
Famous 10,000 Islands fishing 


COLLIER FLORIDA COAST HOTELS 


Barron Collier, Pres. George Mason, Gen. Mer. 
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| Newspaper Ad Linage Falls 


All classifications of newspaper advertis- 
ing linage for May, 1938, according to 
Media Records, Inc.’s latest report, fell be- 
low those of May, 1937. Automotive ad- 


vertising was most hard hit, declining 
23.9%; department store, least, with a 
7.5% dip. The other losses were as fol- 
lows: 
% Loss from 
1937 Level 
General 23.8 
Financial 22.8 
Classified 16.4 
Total ahs . 16.0 
Total Display 15.9 
a eee res ts Dae, A 12.2 


months of 1938 fell 14.0% below the cor- 
responding period last year. 


NAEA Convention 


Members of the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association brought their an- 
nual convention to a close with a discus- 
sion on research, promotion, and improved 
space-selling methods to aid in building 
both retail and national linage volume. 

John Guernsey, Media Records, Inc., 
urged newspapers to join forces to outsell 
competitive media rather than resort to 
competitive selling methods. Mr. Guern- 


| sey suggested that after June 30 when five 


Col. Leroy W. 
Herron, re-elected 


president of NAEA, 


Harris & Ewing 
photo 


important nuisance taxes will end, saving 
manufacturers approximately $21,000,000, 
newspapers should sell manufacturers on 
the idea of putting half of this amount 
into increased newspaper advertising. 

Jacob Albert, promotion manager, De- 
troit News, urged newspapers to spend 
more money for promotion, stating it is up 
to them to impress upon advertisers the 
value of newspapers in relation to other 
media. 

Emphasizing the practical value of con- 
sumer analyses in specific markets, Roger 
Reynolds, advertising manager, Indianapo- 
lis News, gave details of the recent survey 
of buying habits conducted by his paper. 
A prize contest, with cash awards totaling 
$1,500, brought in 31,000 entries. A 
number of new accounts for the paper re- 
sulted from the material contained in the 
survey. 

Col. Leroy W. Herron, advertising di- 
rector, the Washington Star, in speaking 
on the development of new advertisers, 
suggested newspapers should increase their 
retail linage through the development of 
small ads from little merchants. 

Radio publicity in newspapers also came 
in for its share of debate. Criticism was 
directed more at radio comments and fea- 
ture articles than at listings of radio pro- 
grams of the day. 

The fact was pointed out, however, by 
J. W. Fleck, Detroit Times, that although 
radio has diverted some revenue from 
newspapers, it has contributed some busi- 
ness; therefore newspapers should investi- 
gate further into the situation of radio 


competition before taking final steps to 
remove such publicity. 

Col. Leroy W. Herron was re-elected 
president of the Association. Forest B. 
Geneva, Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
was named vice-president, and Irving G. 
Buntman, Wisconsin newspapers, was 
again chosen secretary-treasurer. 

Chesser M. Campbell, advertising man- 
ager, the Chicago Tribune, and Buell M. 
Hudson, Woonsocket (R. I.) Call, were 
elected directors for three years. 


Enlarged Board of Directors 
of Traffic Audit Bureau 

Trafic Audit Bureau, whose functions 
in evaluating circulation of outdoor adver- 
tising parallel those of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations in the publishing field, has 
marked its fifth anniversary by enlarging 
its board of directors from 11 members to 
19. 

The Bureau was organized in June, 
1933, through the cooperative efforts of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America. At that time the 
board was made up of four members rep- 
resenting national advertisers, two repre- 
senting national advertising agencies, and 
five representing the organized outdoor in- 
dustry. The board is now comprised of 
nine national advertisers’ representatives, 
five for advertising agencies, with the num- 
ber of representatives from the outdoor 
advertising field remaining the same. 

In 1933 there were 261 outdoor adver- 
tising plants under audit; in 1938 there 
are 7,312. 


Spot Radio Promotion 


To promote advertisers’ more extensive 
use of spot radio programs, William G. 
Rambeau Co., Chicago radio representa- 
tives, have formed Major Markets Spot 
Stations. 

As its name implies, MMSS will be con- 
fined to leading cities, with one station 
holding the franchise in each. 

To achieve its aim to “increase use of 
spot radio and bring new money into sup- 
port of this medium,’’ Major Markets Spot 
Stations has developed a plan whereby sta- 
tions will be less dependent on network 
programs for their broadcasts. Its research 
and sales program is designed to elimi- 
nate many difficulties which now confront 
advertisers desiring to use local programs. 
One order and one billing will suffice for 
any station in the organization. Twelve 
stations have accepted the plan. 


Media Notes 


As a part of its $350,000 expansion 
program, Station WFIL, Philadelphia, has 
installed a 1,000-watt transmitter which will 
improve reception of broadcasts for listen- 
ers in the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 

. . The Don Lee Broadcasting System 
has added two new stations to its Pacific 
Coast network: Station KOOS, Marshfield 
and North Bend, Ore., 250 watts, and 
Station KVEC, San Luis Obispo, Cal., 
250 watts. 

Architectural Record reports advertising 
in its June issue is 21% over June, 1937. 
Total for the first six months of 1938 is 
up 15.8% over the corresponding period 
of 1937. . Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
Chicago, has purchased Al] Wave Radio 
from E. W. Lederman, New York, and, 
beginning with the August issue, will com- 
bine it with Radio News. For the time 
being no advertising rate change is con- 
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templated. . Beginning with the 
October issue, Popular Science Monthly 
will adopt a 514x8-inch ‘‘gutter-free’’ for- 
mat. A higher circulation guaranty and a 
lower rate with time discounts will apply. 
The price will remain the same. 

The Dallas Journal has been sold by 
G. B. Dealey, publisher, to a new com- 
pany which also purchased the Dallas 
Dispatch from the Scripps league of news- 
papers. The new afternoon newspaper, the 
Dispatch-Journal starts publication July 1. 
The sale does not affect the Dallas News. 

Karl Hoblitzelle, Alfred O. Anderson 
and John Moroney are the incorporators. 


Mutual Broadcasting System has a Marco 
Polo of the Microphone, yelept Ray D. 
O’Dollar, who has thought up scores of 
ways to dramatize the fact that Mutual’s 
services are flexible, that their advertisers 
may pick and choose their stations. 
Above (a page from a booklet, “A Day 
in the Life of Ray D. O’Dollar”) he is 
being told that he can’t buy three strings, 
but on the succeeding page we learn that 
there’s a pass-word, “Mutual Dollar,” 
which makes it all different. 


Media and Their Personnel 

Vernon C. Myers, promotion manager, 

Des Moines (la.) Register and Tribune, 
has joined Look’s promotion staff. John 
Marston has assumed Mr. Myer’s former 
duties. . . . W. Boyd Kegg, formerly 
Cleveland manager of Fortune, has been 
named assistant advertising manager, with 
headquarters in New York... . Harry W. 
Brown, recently with This Week, has 
joined Liberty's western advertising staff, 
handling accounts in Chicago and_ the 
Northwest. . . . Kenneth E. Crain, for- 
merly eastern manager of Advertising Age, 
has become vice-president and advertising 
manager of Hospital Management, N. Y. 
' David L. Rosen has resigned from the 
national advertising department of the 
New York Times to join the Philadelphia 
Record. ... 

Effective June 14, Wallen J. Sylvester, 
for several years local advertising manager, 
was appointed advertising director of the 
Cleveland Press. Francis Nye McGehee, pro- 
motion manager and national advertising 
manager for the last 18 months, was named 
advertising manager in charge of local, na- 
tional and classified advertising. 

Mr. McGehee has been assistant to John 
G. Meilink, general business manager of the 
Ohio Group of Scripps-Howard news- 
Papers. 
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DISTRIBUTION GAINED BY HIGH-SPEED AIR EXPRESS service 


Strong competition for established outlet. \ \\ 
Buyer requested special sample. Smart sales man- 
ager made first delivery —1750 miles in 11 hours 


by AIR EXPRESS—and pleased agent signed con- 


tract. Cost? $1.56. Speed up your sales with 3-mile-a- \\\\ \ 
minute service; also to Canada, Latin America, Hono- \| | 

lulu, and Far Kast. Merely phone any RAILWAY EX- HI 
PRESS office—say,“"AIR EXPRESS Division!” H/II/I/ 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 
AGENCY, INC. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUITE 
| $6.00 FOR TWO PERSONS 
HOT TWIN BEDS, BATH, PARLOR, RADIO 


A SINGLE 


$2.50 WITH BATH AND RADIO 


Special Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 


701 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 


On upper Michigan Avenue in the heart of 
Chicago's Near North Side—a few minutes walk 
from beautiful Lake Michigan, Loop offices, busi- 
ness and amusement centers. Harding’s ‘Just 
Wonderful Food” featured in dining room and 


cafeteria. Friendly service. No parking worries. 


TORONTCH 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LOMDON, Eng 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Home Inventory Shows Few Brands Have 
Uniform Nation-wide Popularity 
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grocery products, 77 on wearing ap- 
parel items, 72 on cosmetics and drugs, 
15 on furniture and 52 on cars, tires, 
radio, refrigerators and assorted items. 

The information has been issued in 
two huge volumes priced at $50 
each. 

Valuable information on shopping 
days and shopping habits is a part of 
the survey. Where the housewife 
buys — independent neighborhood 
store, chain, super market, or down- 
town—what price she pays—what size 
she buys—when she buys it—all such 
questions and scores of others are 
answered, 


Toilet Cake Soap—Brand Preference by 
Cities: (Below) Here is a hotly com- 
petitive field. Five brands account for 
82% of the sales of all toilet soaps, and 
the range between them is very slight. 
Seven of the cities surveyed by Scripps- 
Howard are shown on this chart. For 


the other cities see coffee chart above. 
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ent in 16 cities* erence by Cities: 
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pers among 53,214 housewives 
shows that very few manufacturers 
have succeeded in winning each of the 
markets. Gold Medal all-purpose 
flour, for example, has 37.7% of the 
total sales in the 16 cities combined, 
but its dominance ranges from a high 
of 73.4% in Washington to a low of 
1.4% in Knoxville. Crisco, to take 
another example, runs the gamut from 
only 5.1% of its field in Birmingham 
to a top of 68.6% in its home town, 
Cincinnati, 

These are facts taken from ‘Market 
Records,” a home-inventory study of 
buying habits and brand preferences, 
modeled after the several similar sur- 
veys made by the S-H Cleveland Press. 
Statistically speaking, it is the biggest 
job ever done under private auspices. 

Approximately $130,000 was spent 
by the newspaper organization in 
gathering, tabulating, and _ interpret- 
ing the information. Some 777,624 
cards were punched by International 
Business Machines Corp., from the 
53,214 inventories. These women 
made the staggering total of 17,328,- 
389 answers to 318 questions on 


*Buffalo, 
Akron, 


Washington, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Indianapolis, Evansville, Knox- 
ville, Birmingham, Fort Worth, Houston, 
San Diego, San Francisco, 
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Pittsburgh, 


brand had the larg- 
est sales in the 16 
cities combined, but 
as shown by the vol- 
ume figures in nine 
of the cities, above, 
neither that brand 
nor any other has 
anything approach- 
ing a uniform popu- 
larity. Note how 
sectional brands 
rate heads and shoul- 
ders above national 
brands 
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How National Brand Popularity Fluctuates from City to City 
16-City 
Product Average Low High 
Gold Medal Flour.......... 37.7% 1.4% Knoxville 73.4% Washington 
NE I, Dike vex ce ceca cus 39.6% 22.0“ Birmingham 66.0“ Houston 
SO Ds ercneeens sews . 24.6% 6.0% Pittsburgh 63.9“ Fort Worth 
Carnation Milk............ 21.6 “ 5.1% Buffalo 56.6“ Houston 
PD. scciedeapuenebeeeete 18.6 “ 0.7“ Evansville 67.6“ St. Louis 
NE vccnssdanwn wens mecen 47.0“ 5.1“ Birmingham 68.6“ Cincinnati 
Lady Eether F. P.......0000 17.8“ 4.2“ Birmingham 30.6“ Buffalo 
MEE: ‘Sesiwasencceaswed 12.4“ 4.7“ Houston 17.5“ Cincinnati 
Pond’s Cream...........-.-. 30.4% 17.3% Fort Worth 35.9“ Buffalo 
PINE nacueesucnsovosus 22.4“ 13.2% Birmingham 31.1“ Fort Worth 
Schick Elec. Razors........ 70.5“ 59.3“ Columbus 82.0% San Diego 
RR, ida wav cuccuae eek eae 23.5“ 19.1“ San Diego 29.4“ Houston 
DEE oc incntacrecneveduee 18.4“ 142“ Toledo 25.5“ Evansville 
Maxwell House............ 33° 5.4“ San Francisco 20.3% Akron 
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The “composite” housewife in the 
“composite” city buys her food in this 
fashion: 


EP POS er oe 9.1% 
MN, nick ons ae cia cael meee 10.8 “ 
ME, 4 cas akve bie eaGns 11.6" 
pre re tere 10.9“ 
I gs, ore peace tas fe ghee Le 13.4 
Serer ee 41.2 


The percentage of users of a com- 
modity varies widely. Of the fami- 
lies interviewed 64% use tooth paste, 
46% powder, and 21% both. But 
tooth-powder usage ranges from a high 
of 58.6% in Pittsburgh to a low of 
33.9% in Birmingham. 

The inventories were made October 
to December, 1937, and at that time 
77.5% of the homes reported the use 
of cold cereals. This commodity fluc- 
tuated relatively little between cities, 
Pittsburgh being high with 84.9% of 
homes and San Francisco low with 
70.0%. There were electric razor 
users in 9% of the homes—the high 
being Buffalo with 15.3% and Fort 
Worth and Houston tied at the low 
of 3.7%. Canned milk is used in 
59.7% of these homes, with Birming- 
ham high with 78.5% and Columbus 
low with 44.1%. 

There were mechanical refrigerators 
in 59.7% of the homes, the highest 
saturation being in Cincinnati with 
73.3% and the lowest in San Francisco 
with 29.8%. 

San Diego and Akron lead in auto- 
mobile ownership with 84.3% and 
81.7%, respectively. Cincinnati was 
low with only 61.9% of the homes 
owning automobiles. 
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RIMING - 
“SIMESS PUMPS 


Louisiana oil “flows into the New 
Orleans market in millions of buying 
dollars,” says an original promotion 
piece sent out by The Times-Picayune 
and New Orleans States. A small can 
of actual Louisiana oil “for priming 
business pumps” dropped on hundreds 
of desks late in June. Each one was con- 
tained in a heavy paper sheet of copy 
folded around it into the shape of an 

oil derrick. A strike, say we. 
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T'S A CRUCIAL MOMENT for your 

product. 

In the next second a decision will be 
made for or against it. Your long selling 
campaign is at its climax. The campaign 
speeches are over. The customer is right 
in the store buying. She has asked for a 
product that you make, but she didn't 
specify any particular brand. She will 
accept any of several she believes are 
good. 

Will the grocer give her your bread— 
or a competitor's brand? 

Maybe you made a great campaign 
for this customer out in the field—but 
were you represented in there at the 
finish when the sale was made? 

In 36 out of every 100 sales customers 
do not specify brands. Then the grocer 
picks a brand and suggests it. And 95% 
of the time—in 34 out of every 100 sales 
—the takes the brand the 
grocer suggests. (N. Y. University and 


customer 


other surveys). 


Leading grocers are mighty important 
fellows to food manufacturers. They can 


do a lot for products they are interested 
in. Suggestion at the point of sales is 
only one of many methods they use to 
boost the sale of products they want to 
sell. In their store displays, window dis- 
plays, their own advertising, and in tele- 
phone selling they create demand for 
items they want to sell. 

The Progressive Grocer reaches 68,000 
of these top-notch food merchants. (In 
addition it reaches the buying headquar- 
ters of all stores and all the 
leading wholesalers and brokers, bringing 
its total circulation to 75,000). 

These 68,000 top-notch grocers wield a 


chain 


tremendous selling power for into their 
stores every week 15,000,000 women go 
to buy the food supplies for their families. 
These women buy more of what the 
grocer displays. They buy less of what 
he stocks under the counter. They buy 
more of the products he advertises—less 
of the products he ignores. They follow 
most of his suggestions. 

That's why we say, "Influence these 
68,000 top-notch grocers and do a selling 
job on 15,000,000 women.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 


BUTTERICK BLDG., NEW YORK « MALLERS BLDG., CHICAGO « HOBART BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
e- 
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Nearly a half-million dol- 


lars have gone to make the 
William Penn even more 
attractive to you who use 
it. New public rooms, res- 
taurants, and larger con- 


vention space. And new 
guest rooms, 800 of the 
1600 completely re-done, 
and offering every newest 
facility for your comfort. 
New equipment and the 
most modern facilities 
“back stage’’—for your 
swifter, smoother service. 
Yet, withal, the same mod- 
est prices prevail—an ex- 
cellent room for as little as 


$3.50 a day. 


HOTEL 
WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O'NEILL 
General Manager 


—<.. 8 


New fippointmen ts 


FOR HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 
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New York Liquor Dealers Like Least to 
Sell These Brands 


Listing confined to companies or brands re- 
ceiving 3 or more adverse mentions. 


- Lo No Not No 
Total 5 2 - ~~ Price Pro- Enough DealerCo- Other 
urnover lark-UP tection — Advertis’g | operation 

NONE 59 a ou 

DON’T KNOW 13 ; ; 

WOULD NOT SPECIFY 63 a a 

BROWNE VINTNERS 5 1 1 2 2 

BRETTON HALL PRODUCTS 4 4 ; ‘ 

CHAMPAGNE 11 10 1 2 2 

COGNACS 4 3 2 1 2 

CALVERT PRODUCTS 5 1 — 2 2 

CONTINENTAL DISTILLING 4 3 . 1 

FLEISCHMANN PRODUCTS 4 is 3 1 

MEYER’S RUM 3 1 2 2 

NATIONAL DISTILLERS 14 5 1 6 1 1 2 

PARK & TILFORD 13 4 4 3 1 qd 

PREPARED COCKTAILS 3 3 eis ee 1 ‘ 

RUM (No Brand) 6 5 1 1 

SCHIEFFELIN & CO. ; 6 5 1 1 

SOMERSET IMPORTERS.... 3 i 3 a 1 

SCHENLEY PRODUCTS 9 3 q ee 4 5 

SCOTCH (No Brand) 18 8 8 8 2 

WINES 4 qd = ae 

1 What company’s price maintenance 

I + 
N. Y. Retailers Rate policy do you like best? 

. Company Number 
Liquor Brands on ee eee 90 

. r ere 69 
Quality, Turnover, Ete. sine 16 
(Continued from page 20) Oldetyme Distillers....... 5 
"tb ere 4 Hicam Walker........... 4 
at / + -ate é ence 00 . °_,e 
2 ee me oe Frankfort Distillers........ 4 
turnover of that product. ‘ 

“In the cases where the dealer preferred Wilson Sete eee terre ee 4 
to sell a product with his own name or Ballantine Scotch......... 4 
label on it, it was due to two reasons: Bellows & Co............. 3 
; scause of a d profit obtained, an . ee 
Fiett, Decoute of & goee geuht eheniann, and National Distillers........ 2 
secondly because he was reasonably sure ‘ : 
of the quality of that product.” Browne Vintner’s......... 1 


New York Liquor Dealers Like Most to 
Sell These Brands 


(Continued from page 20) 


Quality | Price | Consumer a 
Total Turnover of += | Mark-up | Mainte- | Accept- | Other 
| Product | nance | ance | 
. aes FS Sa a — 
SOMERSET IMPORTERS 15 6 2 4 7 
Gordon Gin......... 12 6 1 4 5 
Haig & Haig, P. B. 2 ie ; 2 
Haig & Haig..... 1 ; 1 
SPORTSMAN GIN..... . 3 3 = 2 1 
SILVER ROCK GIN... ; 3 - 2 2 1 
HIRAM WALKER, INC. 15 8 7 3 2 6 
Canadian Club... 4 1 3 1 1 2 
5 O'Clock Gin.... 4 3 1 ; 1 
10 High....... 3 2 “ie P 1 
EF 2 1 2 , 2 
Cordials. 1 ; os 1 
Gin.... 1 1 1 1 | 
| | 
JULIUS WILE, INC.............. : i s »i2eit*@t ss 
Benedictine..................| 1 | 1 
1 2 
| 


Peter Dawson.... - 5 2 3 1 


| 
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St ks SEU aay Oe eee 1 
a fo eeerrer rr cee 1 
Continental Distillers...... 1 
Buckingham ............. 1 
White Horse............. 1 
Three Feathers........... 1 
No Preference............ 16 
*All Are the Same......... 27 
54 oie Gaia bate eee 9 
2 2 rere 3 


*Of these, 9 mentioned that this 

was due to control, 4 mention- 
ing the Feld-Crawford control 
bill by name and the remainder 
alluding to it. 


Products Dealers Like to 
Sell Least 


Liquor retailers were not very 
communicative about the brands they 
liked to sell least. Grocers and drug- 
gists, particularly the latter, showed no 
hesitancy about citing their grievances, 
but many of the liquor dealers were 
markedly suspicious or fearful. Low 
turnover, low mark-up and no price 
protection were the chief reasons 
advanced for disliking specific brands, 
but the small number of replies makes 
it impossible to draw any conclusions 
from the summary. 

The actual answers would reveal a 
high degree of satisfaction, a ‘‘sweet- 
ness and light’’ attitude on the part 
of retailers toward distillers and im- 
porters, but the Ross Federal field 
men discounted the replies. They 
noticed a distinct hesitancy to criticize. 
The retailers just wouldn’t talk. 

The general comments were far 
more revealing than the specific ones. 
In order of frequency, these mentions 
were: 

All products with small mark-up. 

All slow-moving products. 

All unadvertised brands, 

Products without uniform 

price. 

Products that do not have repeat 

sales. 

High-priced items (great variation 

as between neighborhoods) . 

The August \ Survey: Nearly four 
Federal and SALES 
MANAGEMENT collaborated on a sur- 
vey, “What Are the Best Test Markets 
for a 25-Cent Mass Item?” During 
the intervening years there have been 
many calls from national advertisers 
and advertising agencies for a repeat 
performance. This Spring the same 
questions were put to 207 agency 
space buyers, account executives, re- 
search directors and principals, and to 
a number of sales and advertising man- 
agers of national advertisers. Their 
opinions will be published August 1. 


sales 


) 
years aco hess 
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FURNESS Leads 


“BOYS, WE CERTAINLY 
FLOATED A SWELL 
CONVENTION !..” 


’ 


Any committee has a right to ‘crow’ 


about a Furness floating convention 


.. . Because Furness means success—from opening session to final 
adjournment! To begin with, there’s never a vacant chair at roll- 
call: Bermuda—and the “pleasure-planned” Monarch or Queen 
are sure-fire attendance-getters: every member and his family will 
be aboard . .. and business meetings of from 25 to 700 can be 
assembled within a few minutes by means of a ship-wide broad- 
casting hook-up. 


Even for the largest groups, there’s uncrowded space for conferences and ‘tween- 
sessions play. On these trans-Atlantic pleasure vessels, members can join their 
families—during the free hours—on immense Sports Decks, in tiled pools, cock- 
tail bars, “night clubs”——and everyone will appreciate the rare Furness privilege 
of a private bath with each room! 

Ashore, Bermuda gives them coral beaches, fine golf courses, deepsea fishing, 
sailing, dancing ... all the fun of a glorious resort holiday . . 

for work. 


. and tripled zest 


Let us help to make your convention 
a record-breaker ! 


For further information write nou 
to the Convention Department, 
Furness Bermuda Line, 34 White- 
hall St.,. New York, or 180 N., 


Michigan Ave., Chicago. 4 
i: 


the Way to 
A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION 


uc 
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YOUR SALESMEN 


work 


faster 
make 
more 
sales 


—when their trips are plotted on 
HAGSTROM’S 
MAPS 
—when they carry 
CONVINCING 
PRESENTATIONS 


We serve many of the 
largest national advertisers 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
HAGSTROM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
20 Vesey Street 
Established 


1916 


New York, N.Y. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating p~~ole re- 
turn each summer to the 
Crawford House at Craw- 
ford Notch. Up to date 
rooming space—the best 
of food—music by Boston 
Symphony players—Golf 
— Tennis — Swimming — 
Riding—Boating — Hiking 
—no hay fever. Season 
June 26—Oct. 5. Rates 
with meals $6 a day and 
up. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates—address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Craw- 
ford Notch,N.H. Or ask 
Mr, Foster Travel Offices. 


quoat® 


he ed ) 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


CRAWFORD NOTCH: NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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$100,000 Dealer Contest Turns 
Canned Beer Sales Curve Upward 


Getting hundreds of thousands of dealers and their sales- 


people to display and push beer in cans is the objective of 


a four-months’ competition sponsored by American Can Co. 


$100,000 Treasure Chest com- 
Age of American Can Co., 

on behalf of canned beer, has 

won the participation of 101,- 
(000 of the nation’s 300,000 retail 
beer establishments, and of an esti- 
|mated 420,000 owners and sales 
personnel of these 101,000 stores. 
| With the four-month competition 
\half over, American Can Co. has 
|found, from studies in many sections, 
that the nation’s recent downward 
trend of canned beer sales already has 
| been checked—and turned upward. 

The company expects that a com- 
plete survey, on completion of the 
competition, August 15, will show that 
there has been ‘treasure’ in it for all 
concerned. 

American Can was formed in 1901. 
With development of cans for a 
variety of foods, chemicals and other 
things, the company grew into one of 
America’s leading industrial concerns. 
It concentrated, however, almost 
wholly on “trade” work. Consumer 
promotion was left to those who 
bought the cans and labeled the prod- 
ucts they put inside them. 


| Canned Oil Got First Help 


Early in this decade canned motor 
oil brought to the can industry the 
‘realization that some promotion was 
| needed. To sell cans for oil one of 
the can companies supported its pur- 
|chasers and prospects among the oil 
‘refiners by telling consumers the ad- 
| vantages of oil in sealed cans. 

American, however, was not then— 
nor is it now apparently—completely 
“sold” on the necessity of keeping 
consumers constantly informed of the 
ability of this kind of package to bring 
to consumers the things they want in 
the way they want them. 

Fermented malt beverages—beer and 
ale and whatever—are one of the 
world’s oldest habits and industries. 
But they have been packaged in small, 
convenient containers only for about a 
half century. Bottled beer was intro- 
duced in this country about 1892. The 
popularity of bottled beer grew, but 


until Prohibition its volume continued 


to be far less than that of draught. 

In the nine months of 1933 follow- 
ing re-legalization of beer, packaged 
beer accounted for about one-fifth of 
the nation’s total. In 1934 it rose to 
25%. Last year it was 44%. In the 
first four months of °38 it was 45.1%. 

Whatever the total beer sales trend 
this year—and the national volume is 
now somewhat less than that of 1937 
—it would seem that packaged beer 
may soon rise to a 50-50 rank with 
draught. 

In this trend canned beer has been 
a direct sales—and especially a promo- 
tional—factor. 


$1.000,000-a-Year Crusade 


Introducing its flat-top Keglined 
beer can in Richmond, in January, 
1935, American Can Co. set out thor- 
oughly to sponsor the canned beer 
development. By the end of that year 
a score of brewers were selling some 
of their beer and ale in cans, and were 
announcing the fact in their own ad- 
vertising. American Can was running 
newspaper as well as trade paper 
campaigns for beer in Keglined cans. 

By the end of 1935, American had 
started its Ben Bernie national radio 
network program on a two-year-solid 
run, and was supporting it with news- 
paper and other advertising. Ameri- 
can, in fact, was backing the entire 
canned beer development with a 
promotional expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000 a year. . . . And by the 
end of 1937 its annual sales had risen 
to more than half a billion Keglined 
beer cans. 

This figure sounds big. For a new 
industry it was big. In contrast with 
the volume of other can companies— 
Continental, National, Pacific—it was 
big. American currently estimates that 
90% of all canned beer and ale is 
sold in flat-top cans and that 83% of 
all is in Keglined cans And this in 
spite of the fact that only half the 
canning brewers use Keglined cans. 

The brewers using cans now include 
nearly all the larger ones in the coun- 
try. On the other hand, only a part— 
usually a small part—of their output 
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goes into cans. And there are still 
about 500 brewers who do not use cans 
at all. 

Thus it was that, despite all the 
advertising and publicity given this 
development, only about 15% of all 
packaged beer was in cans, in both 
1936 and 1937. 

And in 1938 this proportion has 
dropped to about 12%. 

There were several reasons for this. 
One of them was that American Can, 
after several years of aggressive pio- 
neering, curtailed its promotional ac- 
tivities. In the last nine months 
American probably has not spent 
$250,000 in all forms of advertising. 
Perhaps the company was still too new 
at consumer advertising to realize how 
quickly the public can forget. Perhaps 
they saw no analogy between them- 
selves and, say, Camel cigarettes or 
Campbell soup which, despite having 
held sales leadership for years, recog- 
nize that they must continue to spend 
millions yearly in advertising in order 
to maintain it. Perhaps American felt 
that having advertised strongly and 
consistently for several years in order 
to help win 15% of the packaged beer 
market. they could coast up to 25% 
or more without proportionate ex- 
penditure and effort. 

And perhaps they believed that, 
having done a lot of pioneering work 
themselves, the brewers and the deal- 
ers, would then be glad to carry along, 
without them. 


If They Don’t Buy, Sell Them 


But the fact was that, except for a 
few large national ‘“‘shipping’ con- 
cerns, the brewers—even brewers al- 
ready putting part of their output in 
cans—were by no means entirely sold 
on its advantages. Nor were the re- 
tailers. 

And the fact also was that, as with 
any other entirely new product, there 
were “bugs” in the early cans. Some 
people did not like the taste of this 
canned beer. They remained opposed 
to it, throughout the years—despite the 
efforts of the can companies and the 
announcements of the brewers. The 
dealers, of course, having no special 
interest in can companies, gave the 
consumers what they wanted. 

Now, there are two basic ways to 
get merchandise to consumers. One is 
to persuade consumers to buy it. ‘The 
other is to persuade dealers to sell it 
to them. 

After some months of delay, 
American Can Co. decided to adopt a 
plan, proposed by National Tie-ins, 
Inc., to get dealers to sell them. It 
was put into operation under supervi- 
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sion of Dudley Figgis, vice-president 
in charge of sales of American Can, 
and conducted by M. V. Odquist, sales 
promotion manager. 

The plan is intended to get retailers 
to “talk” and to display canned beer. 
To stimulate both, American Can is 
offering retailers and their sales people 
$100,000 worth of prizes. There will 
be more than 5,200 prizes. First prize 
will be $7,500, to be divided equally 
between owner or manager and em- 
ployes who sell or serve beer or ale. 
The others range from $5,000 to $5, 
on the same basis. 

The 101,000 retail outlets which 
signed for American Can’s Treasure 
Chest have agreed (1) to “display 
beer or ale in cans trade-marked Keg- 


lined,” and (2) to say, “ ‘Will you 
have it in cans?’ to every customer who 
asks for beer or ale.” 

The retailers were willing—so will- 
ing that more than one-third of all in 
the country have formally entered, 
and have received a “‘certificate of reg- 
istration” testifying thereto. 

The number participating ranges 
from 18% of all retailers in some 
states to more than 50% in others. 
(Beer is now legal in all 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. The plan, 
however, had to be carefully devised 
to meet legal requirements of them 
all.) Participation is slightly heavier 
in urban areas than in rural. In the 
important beer-drinking states of New 
York, Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
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STRAIGHT 


goods ... 


Chestnut Street at 56th 
Philadelphia 


YOUR MESSAGE GOES 

AS AN ARROW 

Jn The 
DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 


F YOUR sales program AIMS at bigger busi- 
| | ness you'll score a bull's eye by advertis- 
ing in the Department Store Economist. 
It misses no one concerned with buying and pushing your 
reaches Major Executives, Merchandise Man- 
agers and Buyers, and offers the LARGEST CIRCULATION IN 
ITS FIELD... Department Store Economist not only helps 
you to put your line in—it helps in putting it across. Be 
in the one medium that gives you complete, controlled 
selected coverage. If you sell to and through department 
stores here’s the magazine that goes twice monthly to a 
selected list of department store heads directly respon- 
sible for moving your merchandise. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 


29 East Madison St. 
Chicago 


901 American Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 
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more than one-third are registered. In 
the “semi-dry” states of Kansas and 
Mississippi there is a similar propor- 
tion, California has about one-fourth, 
but Wyoming has two-fifths... . 

To keep in the running retailers 
must ask the have-it-in-cans question, 
but it is their displays that may put 
them in the money. 

American Can is using 1,100 young 
men and women as “roving reporters.” 
These reporters, working on carefully 
planned routes, drop in on a retailer 
and ask for beer or ale. If the re- 
tailer or his salesperson says, “Will 
you have it in cans?” the roving re- 
porter shows his cards, asks for the 
dealer's certificate, and then requests 
permission to photograph the dealer's 
Keglined beer display. 

The reporters are routed “deviously” 
—never calling on more than a couple 
of places in one neighborhood at one 
time—so that word of their arrival is 
not spread around by the dealers. 
Many thousand calls already made 
show that nearly all the retailers en- 
tered are keeping up the displays and 
that more than half are popping the 


question. 


Brewers’ Men Share. Too 


Another question which the report- 
er asks is, “What brewers’ or distribu- 
tors’ salesman is most cooperative with 
you?” American Can will give $10,- 
000 in prizes—in addition to the re- 
tailers’ $100,000—to the men most 
often mentioned by the retailers. For 
this contest the country has been split 
into four sections, to compensate for 
population variances. These salesmen 
are instructed to ‘‘make sure your re- 
tailer customers display beer or ale in 
cans trade-marked Keglined” and to 
“make sure your retailer customers 
say, ‘Will you have it in cans?’ ” 

The brewers’ and distributors’ sales- 
men, of course, can be legitimately 
mentioned only by retailers who qual- 
ify. 

The 5,200 retailer prizes will go to 
the retailers whose displays are judged 
best—among those who qualify. 

“We have resumed consumer ad- 
vertising for beer in Keglined cans,”’ 
explained American Can executives. 
Four national magazines are being em- 
ployed throughout the trade contest 
period. ‘We realize,” they added, 
“that we must continue to keep con- 
sumers interested in Keglined cans. 

“But we believed, at this stage of 
our progress, we could accomplish 
more—that it would be simpler, 
sounder and more economical—to 
concentrate on getting the retailers to 
sell, rather than on getting the con- 
sumers to buy.” 


In “How to Win Sales,” new GE film, Dale Carnegie cites factual examples of the 
way successful salesmen get orders by inducing the prospect to use the product. 
Above—how a crack encyclopedia salesman applies this principle. 


GE Features Carnegie and Borden 
in New Salesmanship Films 


6 EASONING by analogy”’ has 
long been an accepted and 
successful part of the spe- 
cialty selling instruction of 

the various General Electric divisions. 

And GE radio executives have carried 

out this principle in a series of talking 

slide-films just produced by Audi- 

Vision, New York, and currently pre- 

viewed in nation-wide meetings of GE 

distributors and dealers. 

GE men realized that  slide-films 
themselves were no longer a novelty. 
No matter how much you sugar-coat 
the pill of product information with 
amusingly and entertainingly enacted 
sales incidents, the audience knows 
that the film’s sponsor is behind the 
scenes, pulling the puppet strings, and 
guiding the dialog in a biased direc- 
tion. 

So this year, with two important 
fundamental selling principles to put 
over—and to put over hard—GE con- 
tracted for two “big names” in modern 
salesmanship, Dale Carnegie and R. C. 
Borden, to act as chief characters in 
the new GE training films for radio 
salesmen, 

Under the title, “How to Win 
Sales,” Dale Carnegie presents a series 
of factual sales success stories in which 
smart dealers and salesmen radically 
increased their volume by getting re- 
luctant purchasers to use the product 
on a trial basis. The analogy is obvi- 
ous. If radio dealers would keep a 
few GE sets circulating on free home 
trials, sales would undoubtedly shoot 
up—without the heavy cost of direct 
competition, since these sales would 
be to prospects who would not other- 


wise buy a radio set this year! 

The sales incidents recounted in this 
film range from an old one-armed ped- 
dler of flavoring extracts, in the Mis- 
souri farming country in which Mr. 
Carnegie spent his boyhood, through 
L. C. Smith-Corona typewriters, Roll- 
fast bicycles, the Book of Knowledge, 
and GE vacuum cleaners, to Packard 
motor cars. And of particular inter- 
est is the fact that while Mr. Carnegie 
mentions all illustrative products by 
brand name, at no time does he men- 
tion GE radios. 

The film of R. C. Borden, of the 
Borden-Busse team, is entitled, “To 
Make a Demonstration Sell—LET 
GEORGE DO IT,” and is devoted to 
a thoroughgoing exposition of the 
principle: “To demonstrate, don’t 
demonstrate—make your prospect do 
the demonstrating.” Dramatized _ in- 
cidents show winning salesmen apply- 
ing this principle successfully in the 
sale of electric razors, automobiles, 
electric ironers, motion picture cam- 
eras, and radios. And again GE radios 
get no bigger play in the film than 
any of the other products. 

Having leaned over backwards with 
indirect selling in these first two films, 
the lid is taken off in the third, a 
product film. E. H. Vogel, manager 
of GE’s radio section, employs excite- 
ment and emphasis to arouse enthusi- 
asm over the new line and its principal 
sales features. As the high point in 
the film, better sets in the line are 
shown in full, natural color—'‘the first 
time in the electrical industry that nat- 
ural color has been used in slide- 
films.” 
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120 Miles to the Gallon! (Whee!) 
It’s a Moto-Scoot, One Cylinder, 


and Business Is Fine, Thanks! 


LITTLE over two years ago 

three young fellows in Chicago 

started making something a 

little larger than a motorized 
roller skate. They opened with one 
room and no employes. Today they 
occupy a three-story building and work 
a staff of more than 100. 

At the end of their second year of 
business they'd sold over $300,000 in 
products and their present output is 
more than double that of a year ago. 
They are shipping regularly to 18 for- 
eign countries and recently announced 
a 10% wage increase for all employes 
of more than 30 days’ service. 

The company is Moto-Scoot Manu- 
facturing Co., and the venturesome 
young men are Norman A. Siegal, who 
used to drive racing cars on dirt tracks 
in the county fair circuit; Emil Bittner, 
airplane stunt pilot, and Albert M. 
Siegal, Norman’s cousin, who has con- 
fined his adventures to a swivel chair. 

The standard Moto-Scoot is a two- 
wheeled thing on which you sit and 
steer as with a bicycle. It has a one- 
cylinder, one-horsepower engine and 
the makers promise 120 miles to the 
gallon of gas. Prices range from 
$99.50 to $152 for a three-wheeled 
model with a trunk on it for commer- 
cial purposes. Recently a 44-horse- 


power item was added to the line at 
$69.50. 

Moto-Scoot began as a device to get 
around on quickly and cheaply, but it 
is now being used largely for deliveries 
and pick-ups and for messenger serv- 
ice. A number of large plants use it 


Moto-Scoot finds its biggest field is 
errand-running, fetch-and-carrying. 
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for delivering parts, orders, etc., to 
departments. 
Recently a number of garages have 


found it useful in picking up and de- 


livering cars to the doors of owners. | 


In Florida it is being used as a me- 
chanical caddy on golf links; and a 
bunch of Michigan cowboys are play- 
ing scooter polo. Also scooter races 
have bobbed up here and there. 

The Moto-Scoot has found its way 
into the premium field and sales pro- 
motion men are giving it away as 
prizes in various forms of selling 
stunts. Boys, especially, evince strong 
desire to ride the gadget. 

The manufacturers are offering it 
through a strict jobber-dealer set-up. 
Territories are franchised, 


often a | 


whole state going as a block, after | 


which the jobber works out his dealer 
plan. All jobbers or dealers must be 
established in the automotive or 
wheeled-goods field. It is required 


that they carry stocks for immediate | 


deliveries. 

Only one dealer is permitted in each 
town, though the larger cities may have 
more. The company is doing some 
national magazine advertising, spot 
newspaper advertising, is using trade 
paper advertising liberally in its field, 
and has a well-prepared direct mail 
program with point-of-sale folders. 

Advertising points out that the de- 
vice has five separate ficlds, utility, 
sport, rental, transportation and busi- 
ness stimulation. 

Norman A. Siegal built his first 
scooter while he had an interest in an 
automobile service company. He built 
it by putting together a washing ma- 
chine motor and the spare parts of a 
baby carriage. It attracted so much 
attention that he sold out his interest 
in the auto service and became a manu- 
facturer. 

Since then various refinements have 
come. The motor is now a special job 
and the tires are airplane type. The 
first year of manufacture 4,200 ma- 
chines were made and sold. This year 
the program calls for 12,000 which 
would tally up to about $700,000. 

The Moto-Scoot is credited with 


making 35 miles an hour in and out | 


of traffic without trouble. Just as the 
SM reporter started nosing around the 


plant a snow-white model equipped 


with an ice-box was coming off the 
line. It will be used by an ice cream 
peddler. 


Correa) A.LHANSEN MFG.CO 


POMNT-OF-SALE 
ADVERTISING 


OUR selling efforts—your advertising 

—your dealers—need better tie-in 
methods at retail outlets. The modern 
way to install all kinds of advertising and 
display materials is with the Kling-Tite 
One-Hand Tacker. 


Equip your salesmen with this advanced 
method of getting Point-of-Sale adver- 
tising into sales action. You've im- 
proved your dealer helps. Now improve 
your method of installing them! Investi- 
gate the Kling-Tite! 


= Ask for folder 


5019 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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THE LENNOX. ‘you 
, ALWAYS SLEEP IN | 
COOL, FRESH A/R/* 


Though it is 100 degrees outside, you can 
be as cool as you please in Hotel Lennox. 
You control the temperature with the 
dial in your room. Bath and shower in 
each room plus radio and other modern 
features. Two air-conditioned restaurants. 


50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.00 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 


Prin 


NINTH AND WASHINGTON 


HOTEL MAYFAI 


- ST. LOUIS 


ONE BLOCK OVER— 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
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Exhibit Study 
With the New York World's Fair 
coming up, exhibitors are beginning to 


pare a bit of thought for the problems 
of exhibiting their wares so that they will 
stand out among the thousands of othe: 


exhibited products that will flourish on 
Flushing Meadows to catch — sightseers’ 
pennies The Swedish Government, 
sponsors of one of the foreign exhibits at 
the fair next year, put the burden of its 
exhibit-worry on Erwin, Wasey, New York 
agency, and asked Merwin Prindle, direc 
tor of research for the agency, to find 
out what it was that made some exhibits 
go and others flop 

The first thing Mr. Prindle did was to 
send out his ficld representatives to ask 
typical fair attendants what interested 
them most about Sweden and what they 
would like to see in the Swedish exhibit. 
hen he dug into the agency files of ex- 
perience with exhibitors at the Chicago 
fair for two years (Erwin, Wasey has a 
Chicago office) and queried previous fair 
exhibitors on their past experiences. Some 
of the points he discovered and recom 
mended to the Swedish Gove-nment in his 
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To Elizabeth Hawes fashion may be 
spinach, but to Abbott Kimball, New 
York ad agency whose key accounts are 
fashions and cosmetics, Dame Fashion is 
the lady who makes the sales of this 
country. First of a series of six promo- 
tion pieces which the agency is currently 
dropping on the desks of clients and 
prospects is a spiffy brochure, the cover 
of which is illustrated with a photograph 
of a fashionable lady’s head superim. 
posed on a sales graph, 
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study, just completed, are that exhibits 
(1) should be based on the psychological 
principle that people like to see how 
things are done, (2) should be presented 
with a maximum of showmanship and 
(4) should be comprehensible to the 12- 
14 year-old mentality level. 


Maxon’s Time-Saver 


Any staff member in the New York, 
Chicago, Detroit or Cleveland offices of 
Maxon, Inc., who wants to know the 
progress of a campaign the agency is han- 
dling for a client has only to peek into the 
Maxon “ad galleries.” The galleries are 
giant bulletin boards, some of them 50 
feet or more in length, which display 
proofs of newspaper, magazine and trade 
paper ads and miniatures of outdoor 
posters. Maxon put them up as convenient 
time-saving references to keep agency 
executives, copywriters and layout men 
pictorially posted on the sequence of the 
campaigns each office is handling for 
clients. 


Account Appointments 


To: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, the account of Standard Air 
Conditioning, Inc., subsidiary of American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp... . 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyingham, the 
Horlick’s Malted Milk account. . 
Rickerd, Muhlberger & Hicks, Detroit, the 
accounts of the toaster division of Uni- 
versal Button Co., same city, and Miller 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee. : Abbott 
Kimball Co., New York, the Revlon Nail 
Enamel Corp. account. 

To: Central Advertising Service, the Dale 
Luggage account. M. H. Hackett, 
Inc., the account of Distilled Liquors Corp. 
and its subsidiaries, H. Hildick Co., Inc. 
and Distillled Liquors Import Co., Inc. 
3 ey United States Advertising Corp., 
Toledo, the International Research Corp. 
account to handle the advertising and pro- 
motion of Argus cameras. . . . J. Stirling 
Getchell, New York, the account of Illinois 
Meat Co., to promote Broadcast Brand 
food products. 

To: Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Chicago, 
the account of the Howell Co., St. Charles, 
Ill., manufacturers of Chromesteel furni- 
ture for the home. Tynion Adver- 
tising Agency, Syracuse, the Shoe Form 
Co. account. Gerth-Knollin Adver- 
tising Agency, Sam Francisco, the accounts 
of Feed Products, Inc., same city, pro- 
ducers of stock and poultry feeds, and 
Andrews Heater Co., Los Angeles. 

To: Gerber & Crossley, Portland, Ore., 
the account of North Pacific Nut Growers 
Cooperative Association, to promote filbert 
nuts. . . . Campbell-Ewald, Chicago 
othce, the Buxton-Dixie Corp. account. 


People 

Porter Caruthers, for many years asso- 
ciated with the New York Herald Tribune 
in the various jobs of assistant business 
manager, local advertising manager, pro- 
motion manager and circulation manager, 
was recently elected president of the 
Philip Ritter Co., New York ad agency 
second in age only to N. W. Ayer & Sons. 
Mr. Caruthers takes over the interests of 
John Cole, who has joined Abbott Kimball, 
New York. Philip Ritter, Sr., continues as 
chairman of the board of the agency bear- 
ing his name, and Philip Ritter, Jr., as 
vice-president and general manager in 
charge of the radio division. 

James H. Wright, for the past 13 
years with BBDO, New York, has joined 
the staff of Lord and Thomas, same city 
as account executive on the American 
Tobacco Co. account. 


James H. Wright, 
Account Executive, 
Lord & Thomas, 
New York 


Porter Caruthers, 
President, 

Philip Ritter Co., 
New York 


Neal D. Ivey, who resigned last month 
as vice-president of McKee, Albright & 
Ivey, Philadelphia agency, has teamed up 
with Jesse T. Ellington, to form a new 
agency, Ivey & Ellington, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Mr. Ellington re- 
signed as vice-president of J. M. Mathes, 
New York. 

Recent staff changes in the James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., Boston, brought about the 
return of Richard Lynn Edsall as research 
manager, to fill the position held by Earle 
Lancaster. Mr. Lancaster is now in charge 
of the agency’s new business development, 
a post formerly held by B. J. Lamb, re- 
signed. Prescott Winkley has been named 
space buyer to succeed George A. Frye who 
has been made assistant to the president, 
a newly created position. 

Donahue & Coe has appointed as its 
art director William Schneider who pre- 
viously has held art directorships with 
Buchanan & Co., MHanff-Metzger and 
Lyddon, Harford & Kimball. . . James 
F. O'Beirne, Cleveland publisher, has 
joined Kelly, Stuhlman & Zahrndt, St. 
Louis agency, in an executive capacity. 

Duke Rorabaugh has resigned from 
Transamerican to head the radio depart- 
ment of Blaine-Thompson. . Clinton 
D. Carr, formerly with Calkins & Holden, 
N. Y., and McKee & Albright, Philadel- 
phia, has joined the staff of Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Co., Baltimore agency, as 
traffic and production manager. . . . 
Thomas C. Butcher, former BBDO trade 
copywriter, is now head of the trade copy 
department of Benton & Bowles. . . . 
Phyllis Reay, former radio script writer, 
has joined the copy staff of George Bijur, 
New York. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 


The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Topeka Sales Potentials 


Shown in New Market Study 
From the “Main Street of North Amer- 
ica,” and the “Crossroads of the Nation’”— 
in other words, from Topeka, Kansas— 
comes a market data book which presents 
a glowing picture of a key market—and 


buttresses the presentation with well-or- 
ganized and authentic facts. Since the 
book, entitled ‘Market Data, Kansas and 


the Topeka Market,” has been distributed to 
national advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, it is probable that most followers of 
this column will have received copies. If 
not, and your interest in sales in the Mid- 
west is properly stimulated by reports of 
bumper crops, better request this study. 

It pictures a market of 21 drive-in 
counties—and concludes with some inter- 
esting results of a survey made among 
families residing in the outlying counties 
to show reading and shopping habits, and 
the influence of Topeka as a shopping cen- 
ter. In addition to income and industrial 
data for the state, the trading area and the 
city, the 52-page book is excellently il- 
lustrated with maps, charts, and photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

For copies, requests should go to F. B. 
Cunningham, The Topeka Daily Capital, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Evolution of an Idea to 


the Screen Shown by Audio 


A notable booklet on the facilities and 
services available for and required in the 
production of sound motion pictures has 
recently been published by Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc., and is recommended to execu- 
tives who are using or contemplating the 
use of films for sales and promotional pur- 
poses. Starting with the birth of an idea, 
the booklet details in fascinating photog- 
raphy and layout how the idea is reduced 
to written form, the factors which enter 
into cost of production, selection of the 
cast, the steps required to get the picture 
into production—"props,” designers, set 
construction, visual and sound recoiding 
(including animation, humor, illustrative, 
or_ technical requirements )—and finally, 
distribution. Requests for the booklet, 
which is titled simply “Audio” should go 


direct to Arthur Wilson, Audio Produc- 
tions, Inc., 35-11 35th Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Times Presents 168 Facts 

on the Los Angeles Market 
The Los Angeles market is thoroughly 

dissected and itemized in a new data book 

published by the Times, and available to 

advertisers and agencies. In its form and 
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Organization, the study is a model of sim- 
plicity, as it consists of 28 pages of facts, 
numbering from 1 to 168, on these prin- 
cipal subjects: Size and history; climate 
and geography, wealth and buying power; 
building and growth; industry; business 
and transportation; agriculture; recreation 
and tourist attractions; educational and 
cultural; miscellaneous; and reaching the 
market. With the exception of several 
pictographs and maps, the study is com- 
pletely typewritten, utilizing typewriter 
characters in interesting graphic forms to 
illustrate ratios and masses of statistics. | 
For copies, entitled “Here’s the Marke "| 
write J. C. McIntyre, the Los Angeles 
Times, Los Angeles, California. 


Minnesota—Bright Spot 
Again the Minnesota drums are beating, 
as media in the land of 10,000 lakes bring 
up added evidence that “Minnesota Con- 
tinues as the Business Bright Spot.” That | 
is the title of a folder, into four pages of 
which are condensed the outstanding ob- | 
servations of Forbes, the Department of Ag- | 
riculture, SALES MANAGEMENT, Business | 
Week and others. Just out, the folder | 
packs a wallop for companies selling in a | 
| 


Northwest. Better get it, and on the mail- 
ing list. This is the outstanding coopera- 
tive market reporting service of the coun- | 
try, backed by the Minneapolis Star, Jour- | 
nal, Tribune, the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer | 


Press, The Farmer (St. Paul), and radio 
stations KSTP, WCCO, WTCN, and 
WDGY. Requests will be taken care of 
by any of these media. 


rr 
| SALESMANSHIP 
FRATERNITY 'N¢: 


ILLINOIS 


Tor 
DISTINUUISHED | 
BEATA QUOTA 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE 


$2,400 yearly | 


HELP WANTED (Conte 


WANTED: 


DIRECT MAIL MAN 


Aggressive 


and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes | specialty concern has opening for young man, age 


to protect, beyond question, 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, —— Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


his identity and pres- 


SALARIED POSITIONS, 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in Our agreement, identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALES PROMOTION 
advertising department of house- 
hold appliance manufacturer. Foreign trade ex- 
perience desirable. Box 592, SaLES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


$2,500 to $26, 000. 


YOUNG 


work in export 


MAN 


| 30 to 35, 


thoroughly experienced in planning and 
executing direct mail campaigns. Must be forceful, 
letter writer and producer of sales ideas that spark. 
Unusual opportunity for man who secks a position 
where his ability will not be curbed by frowning 
superiors. Moderate salary until ability is proven. 
Give experience, salary desired, education, etc., in 
first letter. Write Lock Box 125, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers. Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


GET BUSINESS AT LOWEST COST. WE 
will gladly send you samples of our new PHOTO 
AD-CARDS. They get results. Adapted to any 
business or profession. Write GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Streets, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


HELP WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED: 
advertising specialty concern with nation-wide sales 
force seeks thoroughly experienced sales manager 
capable of directing large staff through correspon- 
dence and personal contact. Must have sales ideas 
and executive ability that gets things done. This 
position offers a moderate salary at start and a 
splendid opportunity to grow with a going firm. 
Must be around 35 years old, splendid personality, 
good character, good talker and a real leader. 
Give full history of experience, education, approxi- 
mate salary desired, etc., in first letter. Write Lock 
Box 125, Des Moines. Towa. 


Old established | 


| M. M. 


| city. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMAN — EXPERIENCED — SIXTEEN 
years in southwest, strong following among jobbers 
and chains, desires good connection. Have car, 
own home, and will supply first class references. 
Hood, P. O. Box 2737, Dallas, Texas. 


YOUNG LADY WISHES 
ton as secretary to sales or 
Thoroughly experienced; diligent; capable of as- 
suming responsibility; not afraid of hard 
good appearance; prefer Chicago but will leave 
Box 591, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New "York, i 


TO SECURE POSI- 
advertising executive, 
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BY RAY BILL 


ET’S EXPEDITE RECOVERY: When a depression 
strikes, most concerns immediately and progressively 
(if sales continue to decline) curtail employment 
at the production end. Simultaneously, through logic of 
what might be called synchronization, they proceed to chop 
down progressively the expenditures for sales and advertis- 
ing. Such a policy is sound in logic as applied to (a) 
trimming all phases of the business down to smaller scale 
operations, (b) maintaining a balanced budget, (c) preser- 
vation of a maximum degree of immediate solvency. But 
does such logic proceed from a sound premise? We think 
that it does not. 

Rather does it seem that such economizing represents the 
application of logic to phases of immediate, individual 
expediency. It ignores the longer time effects of such 
policy on our national economy as a whole as well as on 
the welfare of our individual companies. In such econo- 
mizing, business leadership starts from a wrong premise 
and, therefore, despite the exercise of good logic, arrives 
at a bad conclusion. 

We should start with the premise “What can my com- 
pany and other companies do that will minimize the effects 
of depression and that will do most to expedite recovery 
for all of us?” Our highly inter-dependent economic 
structure demands such an approach before we can boast 
of competency in our business leadership. Approached then 
from this premise, what do we find? 

First, that curtailment of expenditures actually accelerates 
the downward spiral of depression. Laying off people on 
the production side when sales fall is bad enough, but 
laying off people and expenditures on the sales side, far 
from arresting recession, actually magnifies and prolongs 
depression. Moreover, such a policy devastates the credit 
structure of our business world and the market value of 
Our se _urities. 

Second, we find that depressions are not so significant 
for lowered production as for lack of consumption. De- 
pressions, in the main, evidence that something has gone 
wrong with our distributive machinery. The aggregate of 
our consumer demands and wants, once created, continues 
at substantially the same high levels. But the fulfillment 
of these wants and demands falters because of faults not 
in Our production machinery but in our machinery of dis- 
tribution. 
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Third, we find that it is utter nonsense to rectify troubles 
in the distributive machinery by collectively spending sub- 
stantially less to sell. This applies to companies individu- 
ally, because what we collectively spend to sell can be no 
more than the sum total of what we spend individually. 

If, at the first sign of a recession, each and every com- 
pany increased its expenditures for sales by exactly the 
amount it cuts off on the production end due to sales de- 
cline, it is obvious that the aggregate of national purchasing 
power would remain substantially status quo. And we 
would, therefore, reverse downward trends with great speed 
and with minimum loss to our people and our businesses 
asa whole. But where is there any great collective recogni- 
tion of this obvious truth, either in preaching or in prac- 
tice? Yet wouldn’t universal recognition and practice of 
this very principle constitute a vital plank in competent 
business leadership? We think so. 

Is it too much to expect majority acceptance of this great 
principle on at least a partial basis? Must we always 
cripple sales efforts at the very time we are forced to cripple 
production effort? At such times why should we not spend 
more to sell instead of less? 

Where companies are prevented from carrying out this 
policy due to credit stringency in depression periods, is it 
expecting too much to put the weight of all business behind 
credit expansion? Just because a given company has plenty 
of capital or credit, is that any reason why it should not 
plug for credit expansion in order to minimize depression 
in the common interest—and sooner or later in its own 
selfish interest? Must we always expand credit in good 
times and contract it in bad times? Is that the real function 
of credit—to make our booms more speculative and our 
depressions more dire? 

It is hoped that this discussion will persuade more com- 
panies as to the wisdom of stepping up immediately their 
sales and advertising expenditures, For if this becomes the 
rule instead of the exception in business practice, there can 
be no doubt that the 1937-8 depression will be decisively 
defeated. 

What we do in the aggregate is vastly more important 
than what we do individually. Hence, this is a gospel not 
only to practice yourself but also to preach far and wide. 
Let's do the job and let's start NOW by stepping up the 


tales and advertising program! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


_ MINNESOTA IS “Tops 


WITH EVERYONE 


1 Forbes Magazine in Sales High Spots—June 1, 

1938, issue rates Minnesota, western Wisconsin, 

Red River Valley of North Dakota, southeastern South 

Dakota, and western Iowa as the best territory in 
United States for sales prospects. 


2 Business Week, May 28th 
issue, Department Store 
Sales Map by Federal Reserve 
Districts indicates Minnesota and 
the whole Ninth Federal Reserve 
District as leading the country 
for April and first four months 
of 1938. 


3 According to Chicago 

June 4, 1938, 
there were only six states in the 
> country which sold 70% 


or more as 


Tribune, 


many new automo- 


biles in the first quarter of this 
year a were sold in 1937. 
Three of these six sta'cs care 
Minnesota, North Dakcia, and 
ne 


South Dakota. 


4 National Retail Hard 
fA iat 


ociation reports Min- 


esota, North Dakota, and Texas 
as the only three states in the 
Union to show a gain in retail 


> store sales in March, 


48] country lumber yards in NV 
5 Dakota , Montana, northern hal 
upper Michigan reported sales in board feet for 
April, 1938, as 71%; larger than March, and ll 
J From May 28, 1938, Ninth 
Federal Reserve District Review. 


greater than a year ago 


MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
KSTP 


val 


THE 


BUSINESS 
BRIGHT 
SPOT 


6 Ninth Federal Reserve Bank Bulletin, May 28, 


1933, shows department store sales in Minne- 


apolis, St. Paul, Duluth, and Superior for April, 1938, 


at 105% of April, 1937. 166 stores in Minnesota ranked 
108°; in April, 1933, of April, 1937. 


7 Minnesota ranked fourth 

among all states in the 
Union in money received from 
sale of principal farm products 
during first four months of 1938. 
Actual farm without 
Government payments, was 


income, 


within three tenths of one per 
United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


cent as great as 1937 


8 In percentage of volume, 
first quarter of 1938 com- 
pared with same period in 1937. 
The Business Record in May 
28th issue of Business Week 
shows Minnesota 3rd 
in household refrigerator sales; 
5th in automobile sales; ‘7th in 
truck 7th jin life 


insurance sales. 


ranked: 


sales; and 


9 Good crops for - 


virtually assure 
that most of Minnesota 
got 150°: 


ng to report on 


has in 
of normal rain- 


spring precipitation by Weather 
reau of U. S. 
Raricu?ture. 


2 


Department of 


10 Sales Management, April 10, 1938, says: 
“Hennepin County (Minneapolis) is 4th in buying 


ir e per family among all counties in the United 
State 

k ey C ty (St. Paul) is llth in buying income 
per family among all counties in the United States.” 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


wccCo 
WTCN 
WDGY 


THE FARMER—ST. PAUL 


Greatest Newspaper and its market. 


From 


EWS and comment about the World’s 


the 


= 


acrec 


( 
OWS 


ACRED COWS 
is a term used in 
some newspaper of- 
fices to designate 
people of whom only 


favorable mention 
may be made. They can be creditors, cus 
tomers, political allies, social leaders or a 
variety of people whom the newspaper wishes 
to conciliate or fears to offend. 

The Chicago Tribune, with ninety-one 


vears of great radition behind it, shows 


neither fear nor favor in printing the news. 
With this indepe ndence vocs a scrupulous 


care not to be unjust to powerful or weak. 


58% LARGER 


The city and suburban dailycircula- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune is 58% 
larger than the total daily circula- 
tion of any other Chicago newspaper. 


[a rather handlea 
product advertisedin 
the Tribune than one 
using twice as much 
space in any other 


Chicago newspaper’’ 
CLEMENS W. MUSBACH 


Senior partner, Musbach & Kleiman 
Chicago grocers 


Clemens Musbach and John J. Kleiman have 
been grocers on Chicago's West Side for 
thirty-three years, twenty-three of them at 


their present location. Today, because of 


changes in their neighborhood, seventy-five 
per cent of their customers live beyond walk- 
ing distance. 

In the three districts in which the bulk of 
Garheld Park, Austin 
there are 82,595 


their customers live 


and the Near West Side 


Newshawk ... Itinerary ... On depart- 
ment stores... Auto advertising ...Whata 
grocer discovered ... Response... Curiosa 
.. Box car figures... Nosacred cox 

City and suburban circulation. 


TOWER 


9.1% over the amount spent dur- 
ing the first five months of 1937. 


AUTO NOT In Chicago more 

new passenger car 
advertising appears in the Sunday 
Tribune alone than in any other Chi- 
cago newspaper whether published six 
days or seven. 


Few stories are read with greater enjoyment than are the 
accounts of nudist trials, dog shows, murders, gourmets’ 


banquets, and the strange therapeutics of quacks as re- 
ported by Virginia Gardner, crack news reporter of the 


Chicago Tribune. 


families and 1,012 grocery outlets. These 
families buy 55,270 copies of the Tribune on 
weekdays and 46,725 on Sundays. This fam- 
ily coverage is typical of the selling influence 
of Tribune circulation throughout Chicago 
and suburbs. 


Before there can be large response lo advertisin gy 
there must be a large number of readers. The 
Tribune has more circulation, daily and Sun- 
day, than any other Chicago newspaper. Adver- 
tisers place more linage in the Tribune than in 
any other Chicago newspaper. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
TREND 


Because it publishes a newspaper which 
is more interesting to women, the 
Tribune reaches the largest constant 
audience of women in metropolitan 
Chicago. 

Asa result, Chicago department stores, 
on the basis of direct, traceable returns, 
spent more money for advertising in the 
Tribune during the first five months of 
this year than in all other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 

This expenditure was an increase of 


CURIOSA 


From the Instruction column of the 
Chicago Tribune want ad section: 


YOUNG WOMAN WANTS YOUNG FRENCH 
woman for dinner in exchange for conver- 
sation Address O.2=@68 Tribune. 


SE = asfien 


Correspondent’s Itinerary 


Captain Maxwell M. Corpening, 
Chicago Tribune correspondent, 
has just completed an assignment 
which took him westward around the world. 
Flying most of the way, he sent dispatches 
from twenty-four countries. He covered the 
war fronts in China and Spain, and observed 
the work of consolidating the conquest of 
Ethiopia. Here is a partial record of his stops: 
Nov. 30. Chicago Mar. 11. Bangkok 
Dec. 3. Honolulu Mar. 18. Rangoon 
Dec. 17. Shanghai Mar. 22. Bagdad 

Dec. 23. Hongkong Mar. 31. Sofia 

Jan. 6. Hankow Apr. 4. Belgrade 
Feb. 19. Manila Apr. 8. Addis Ababa 
Feb. 26. Macassar Apr. 13. Rome 

Mar. 4. Sourabaya Apr. 23. Saragossa 
Mar. 6. Singapore May 17. Chicago 


Captain Corpening’s globe-girdling quest is 
typical of the enterprise with which the 
Chicago Tribune provides its readers with 
complete, accurate, first-hand coverage of 
the news. 


BOX CAR NUMBERS DEPT. 


The annual consumption of 


electrical power used in the 
production of the Chicago 
Tribune amounts to approxi- 
mately 9,650,000 k. w. hours. 


